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CHAPTEE  V. 

GETTING   AT   THE   TRUTH. 

It  was  hard  upon  us.  We  were  at  the 
mercy  of  two  most  hardened  villains,  who  had 
no  conscience,  no  fear,  no  gratitude,  nor  any 
principles  at  all  of  truth  or  virtue.  One  of 
them,  of  course,  was  the  man  who  called 
himself  Thomas  Marigold  ;  the  other,  as  you 
will  presently  see,  was  Christopher  March.  So 
far,  we  knew  no  more  against  the  alderman's 
factor  than  that  he  consented  to  receive 
Jenny's  secret  letters,  advanced  money  to 
madam  that  she  might  pay  her  card  debts, 
and  knew  all  the  little  doings  of  the  maids, 
so  that  he  could  threaten  them  into  obedience. 
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We  were  to  learn  before  long  that  liis  power 
in  the  house,  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and 
his  position,  were  all  used  for  our  own  un- 
doing, and  that  if  seven  devils  possessed  the 
spirit  of  Thomas  Marigold,  seventy  times  seven 
held  that  of  Christopher  March. 

When  the  valet  found  that  all  the  old 
woman  wanted  was  authentic  information  on 
the,  private  life  of  his  master,  he  was  greatly 
relieved,  and  swore  that  nothing  but  truth 
should  pass  his  lips.  And  then  he  revealed 
so  sweet  a  picture  of  a  virtuous  life,  that  the 
tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  thankfulness  with 
praise  into  my  heart,  when  first  I  heard  it 
from  my  nurse.  An  end,  now,  to  those  fears 
and  anxieties  which,  in  spite  of  faith  in  my 
lord,  would  yet  sometimes  darken  my  soul. 

But   one   day,  shortly   after   her  first  dis- 
covery  of   the   servant,  AHce   found  out   the 
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chief  cause  of  the  alderman's  prejudice  against 
my  suitor.  It  was  caused,  indeed,  by  no  other 
than  Thomas  Marigold  himself,  at  the  instiga- 
tion or  the  bidding  of  Christopher  March. 

It  was  in  the  morning,  and  the  door  of  the 
outer  office  was  open.  Alice,  who  was  in  the 
fore-yard,  saw  the  groom  walk  in,  a  letter  in 
his  hand  :  he  handed  this  with  a  reverence  to 
Christopher,  who  in  his  turn  carried  it  into  the 
inner  office,  to  his  master.  Alice  waited, 
hidden  behind  some  bales,  looked,  and  listened. 

Then  the  alderman  called  his  clerk. 

'  Christopher,'  he  said  with  a  groan,  '  this 
will  not  last'  long.  Make  up  to-day  his  lord- 
ship's book.' 

'  Does  he  want  more  money,  sir  ?  ' 

'Ay,  lad — more  money — every  day  more 
money.  And  for  what?  It  grieves  me  sore 
that  so  well  spoken  and  so  frank  a  gentleman 
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should  be  so  ready  to  protest  the  thing  which 
is  not.     Let  me  write  to  him.' 

Christopher  left  him  and  came  back  to  the 
outer  office,  leaving  the  door  open. 

'  Well,  honest  Thomas,'  he  said,  speaking 
loud,  '  how  doth  the  noble  lord,  your  master, 
this  morning  ?  ' 

'  Bad,  sir,'  said  Thomas,  shaking  his  honest 
shock  of  yellow  hair. 

'  Speak  up,  you  fool  you,'  whispered 
Christopher.  Then,  loud  again  :  '  I  am  sorry, 
Thomas,  to  hear  it.' 

'  Drunk  again  last  niglit,'  sir,  the  man  went 
on,  in  louder  key,  '  and  at  the  gaming-table 
till  three  this  morning.  Such  a  life  !  'twould 
kill  an  ox.' 

'  'Tis  pity,'  Christopher  said,  glancing  at 
the  door  of  the  counting-house,  where  his 
worship  was  listening  to  the  talk,  pen  in  hand. 
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'  Pity.     Tell  me,  good  man,  coiildst  thou  not, 
respectfully,  put  in  a  word  of  advice  ?  ' 

'  Nay,  sir,'  said  Thomas  ;  '  I  am  but  a  poor 
servant,  with  my  character  to  keep.' 

'  But  you  might  try.     Is  his  temper  quick 
Louder,  this  time.' 

'  As  for  his  temper,'  Thomas  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  laughed,  '  'tis  a  word,  and  an  oath, 
and  a  blow.  One  poor  fellow,  as  honest  and 
sober  a  creature  as  walks,  his  lordsliip  disabled 
1)y  breaking  three  ribs,  so  that  he  now  goes 
with  short  breath,  and  is  nothing  but  a  stable 
help  or  does  odd  jobs,  and  lives  on  cabbage- 
stalks.' 

Christopher  groaned. 

'  A  spendthrift,  a  gamester,  a  brawler,  and 
striker — what  a  character  is  this  for  a  Christian 
man  ! ' 

Just   then    the    alderman    came    out  with 
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the  money   in   a    little  bag   of    brown    sack- 
cloth. 

'  Ee  careful,  good  Thomas,'  he  said. 
'  There  is  the  money,  and  here  is  a  note 
for  his  lordsliip.  Be  careful ;  rogues  are 
abroad.  But  yesterday  se'nnight  an  honest 
clerk  carrying  two  hundred  pounds  to  a  gold- 
smith in  Lombard  Street  was  tripped  up,  so 
that  he  fell  and  dropped  the  bag,  which,  when 
he  recovered  his  feet,  was  gone.' 

'  I  will  take  care,  sir,'  said  Thomas.  So  he 
made  a  leg  and  came  away.  But  outside  the 
house  he  found  Nurse  Alice. 

'  So,'  she  said,  '  I  shall,  after  all,  have  to 
make  an  end  of  thee  for  a  black-hearted  and 
lying  villain.* 

'  Why,  mother,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ' 
'  I    have    overheard    all    that    you    told 
Christopher  March  but  now.* 
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Thomas  changed  colour,  but  presently 
laughed  and  whistled. 

'  Phew ! '  he  said.  '  Why,  is  that  all  ?  I 
have  told  you  no  lies,  mistress.  Be  sure  of  that.' 

'  Then  why  tell  lies  to  him,  for  the  alder- 
man to  hear  ?  ' 

'  That  is  a  little  business  between  me  and 
the  respectable  Christopher,  mother.' 

'  You  and  Christopher  ^  What  has  Chris- 
topher got  to  do  with  you  ?  ' 

Now  we  all  knew — nurse  as  Avell  as  the 
rest  of  us — that  Christopher  had  been  picked 
up  out  of  the  street ;  yet  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  there  could  possibly  be  any  acquaint- 
ance between  the  chief  factor  and  this  pro- 
fessed thief,  so  great  is  the  power  of  fine 
clothes. 

Thomas  Marigokl  chewed  his  straw  for  a 
few  moments  before  he  answered. 
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'Suppose  lie  wants  the  alderman  to  be- 
lieve tliat  Lord  Eardesley  is  a  lad  of  spirit 
and  a  gallant  player,  and  suppose  he  pays 
me  to  say  so ;  think  you  I  should  refuse  his 
money  ? ' 

This  seemed  plausible,  because  the  fellow 
never  pretended  to  any  kind  of  honesty.  He 
would  bear  false  witness,  just  as  he  would 
cheat,  lie,  and  rob,  for  money. 

'  He  a  gamester  ! '  continued  Thomas,  with 
a  laugh  of  superiority.  '  A  dull  and  tedious 
gentleman,  who  spends  his  time  a-reading. 
Now,  mother,  I  don't  tell  you  no  lies.  You 
go  on  a  trusting  of  me,  and  never  mind  what 
I  tell  the  alderman  to  please  that  Christopher. 
Set  him  up  ! ' 

'But  tell  no  more  lies  about  Lord  Eardesley. 
Mind,  Dick,  that  is  my  last  word.  If  I  find 
you  out  again  I  shall  act  at  once.' 
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'  Between  tlie  pair  of  you,'  said  Thomas, 
scratching  his  head,  '  a  man's  fairly  sped. 
Look  you,  mistress,  for  a  spell  I  must  do  what 
he  wants.'  He  jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  to  indicate  Christopher.  •  Curse  him  ! 
You  don't  think  I  like  him.  Eunniniy  another 
man's  neck  into  the  noose,  and  keeping  liis 
own  out.'  This  he  said  in  a  lower  voice. 
'  Only  you  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  I  do  no 
more  service  for  Christopher  March.' 

'  A  day  or  two.'  She  thought  very  httle 
mischief  could  be  done  in  so  short  a  time. 
'  What  service  doth  he  require  of  you  besides 
that  of  lying  ?  ' 

'  jSTone,'  he  replied  quickly.  '  Oh,  don't 
you  go  to  think  that  I  would  do  anything 
dishonest,  mother.  Come,  now,  a  pore  man 
may  repent  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf.' 

'  Ay,'  said  Ahce,  '  he  may.     But  he  seldom 
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does.  And  you,  Dick,  are,  I  doubt  not,  a 
rogue  in  grain.' 

Nurse  told  me  these  things,  and  we  talked 
them  over,  but  without  any  present  understand- 
ing how  best  to  act. 

Meantime,  I  received  daily  letters  from  my 
lord.  In  them  he  assured  me  of  his  passionate 
love,  and  exhorted  me  to  patience  and  con- 
stancy. As  regarded  himself,  we  knew,  he  said, 
the  worst  of  him ;  that  he  was  of  a  verity  ex- 
ceeding poor,  and  possessed  of  little  beside  a 
barren  mountain,  a  swamp,  and  a  ruined  castle 
in  Wales  which  he  could  not  sell ;  that  he  was 
not  versed  in  those  arts  by  which  men  become 
rich ;  that  he  had  no  party  in  pohtics ;  and 
that  he  could  court  no  man's  favour  for  place 
or  pension.  Indeed,  he  spoke  of  himself  at  all 
times  with  the  true  modesty  which  ever  attends 
virtue. 
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Jenny  knew  that  I  was  in  communication 
with  Lord  Eardesley,  and  dehghted  in  the  con- 
templation of  an  amour  which  possessed  the 
first  element  of  intrigue — namely,  that  it  was 
carried  on  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  my 
guardian.  This  reminded  her  of  her  own 
affair  with  Lysander,  which  seemed  to  progress 
slowly. 

'  Why,'  she  asked  once,  '  if  the  man  really 
wants  me,  cannot  he  see  my  father  and  tell 
him  so  ? ' 

'  Because,'  I  said,  '  that  would  be  too  com- 
monplace a  plan,  and  your  lover  would  fain, 
being  a  poet,  nourish  his  passion  in  rhymes  a 
little  longer — perhaps  as  long  as  your  patience 
will  allow.  Pray,  Mistress  Jenny,'  I  asked,  '  do 
you,  too,  reply  with  a  madrigal,  and  send  him 
a  sigh  in  a  sonnet  ?  ' 

Jenny  blushed. 
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'  Girls,'  she  said,  pursing  up  her  pretty  Hps, 
'  must  not  be  asked  the  little  secrets  of  their 
courtship.  My  Lysander  is  satisfied  with  the 
answers  which  I  send  hiln.' 

I  was  not,  however,  and  it  did  not  please 
me  to  be  taking  a  part,  however  small,  in  an 
affair  which  was  kept  a  secret  from  the  good 
old  alderman  and  from  madam  his  wife,  whose 
only  fault  was  her  love  of  cards.  And  the 
sequel  proved  that  I  had  reason  to  be  un- 
easy. 

We  resolved,  after  Alice  had  spoken  with 
the  groom,  to  let  matters  go  on  as  they  were 
for  the  time  named  by  the  man.  We  should 
have  gone  to  the  alderman  immediately  and 
told  him  all.  But  we  knew  little  of  the  great 
-web  of  j^lots  with  which  this  Christopher  March 
had  surrounded  us  all.  We  found  it  quite  easy 
to  understand  that  the  man  should  wish  the 
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character  of  Lord  Eardesley  to  be  represented 
in  the  blackest  hght ;  that  was  common  revenge 
upon  me.  We  also  saw  clearly  that  the  alder- 
man could  easily  be  brought  to  believe  that 
Christopher  as  well  as  himself  had  been  deceived 
by  the  servant. 

JSTow,  two  days  after  Thomas  Marigold 
opened  himself  on  the  subject  of  Christopher 
March,  he  came  voluntarily  and  frightened  us 
out  of  our  senses.  First  he  said  that  he  wanted 
the  young  lady  to  hear  what  he  had  to  tell. 
When  I  was  fetched,  he  told  us  that  he  was 
going  to  leave  the  service  of  his  lordship  in  a 
day  or  two ;  that  as  he  could  do  no  more  for 
us  than  he  had  done,  he  wished  to  tell  us  that 
Christopher  March  was  a  black-hearted  villain, 
who  would  stick  at  nothing ;  that  he  hated 
Lord  Eardesley,  and  would  do  him  an  ill  turn 
if  he  could  ;    that  he  would  never  rest  till  his 
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lordship  was  ruined,  and  that,  in  the  end,  he 
would  be  the  ruin  of  everyone  who  had  benefited 
him. 

Then  Alice  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he 
knew  Christopher  so  well. 

The  fellow  replied  that  perhaps  he  would 
tell  her  when  next  they  met.  Meantime,  he 
said,  he  had  warned  us,  and  his  mind  was 
clear.  'While  I  was  with  his  lordship,'  he 
added,  '  no  harm  should  be  done  to  him ;  but 
after  I  leave  his  service  I  cannot  answer  for 
him.' 

Then  we  began  to  look  at  eacli  other  and 
to  tremble,  and  I  lined  the  man's  palm  with 
five  pieces  of  gold  for  his  honesty. 

'I  almost  wish,'  he  said,  putting  up  the 
money,  '  that  I  had  come  to  your  ladyship  first. 
Anyhow,  them  lies  about  his  lordship  are  soon 
set  right.' 
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So  he  went  away,  and  we  began  to  consider 
what  was  best  to  be  done. 

'  The  man  will  tell  us/  said  Alice,  '  no  more 
than  he  chooses.  If  he  goes  away  to-morrow 
from  his  lordship's  service,  I  shall  not  see  him 
again.  That  is  very  certain.  How  can  we 
prove  anything  against  Christopher  ?  ' 

Nothing  could  be  proved,  but  it  would  be 
w^ell  to  set  Lord  Eardesley  on  his  guard  and  to 
inform  him  of  what  had  passed.  We  decided, 
at  length,  that  we  would  go  ourselves  to  his 
lodgings  on  the  morrow,  and  lay  before  him  the 
whole  matter. 

So  far,  very  little  mischief  had  been  done. 
The  character  of  a  man  of  honour  and  virtue 
had  been  maligned,  but  only  in  the  ear  of  the 
alderman,  who  would  easily  be  led  back  to  his 
former  confidence.  That  is  what  we  said  to 
each   other.     Alas!    we   little    knew   all    the 
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mischief  that  had  been  done,  and  was,  even 
then,  on  the  point  of  discovery. 

While  we  talked,  the  alderman  sent  me  an 
invitation  to  converse  with  him. 

He  was  suffering  from  another  attack  of 
gout — an  unfortunate  thing  in  all  respects, 
because  it  prevented  liim  from  getting  about 
and  making  those  enquiries  into  the  private  life 
of  my  lord,  as  he  had  promised.  He  was  now, 
being  dependent  on  the  reports  of  Christopher 
March  and  the  man,  in  great  mental  trouble 
about  Lord  Eardesley. 

'  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself,  my  ward,' 
he  said,  '  that  an  alliance  with  a  nobleman  of 
his  exalted  rank  (albeit  his  estates  are  small) 
would  have  been  gratifying  to  your  lamented 
father,  as  it  would,  under  other  circumstances, 
to  myself.  Yet  the  profligacy  of  the  young 
man  is  such  that  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
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his  amendment  before  his  final  ruin  overtakes 
him.' 

'  You  know  of  his  profligacy,'  I  replied, 
'  only  by  report  and  rumour.  Have  you  asked 
any  of  his  friends  about  him  ?  ' 

'  His  friends,  child  ?  I  am  a  plain  London 
citizen,  and  have  no  acquaintance  with  noble- 
men. Besides,  they  would  be,  doubtless,  all  of 
a  tale.  But  I  have  clear  proof.  Not  only 
hath  his  man  confessed  to  Christopher  March, 
in  my  hearing,  that  his  master  gambles,  but  to 
pay  his  losses  he  sends  to  me  sometimes  daily, 
sometimes  thrice  a  week,  for  money.  Very 
soon,  sooner  than  his  lordship  thinks,  there 
will  be  an  end.  Doth  he  hope,  then,  to  send 
your  hundred  thousand  pounds  after  his  own 
hundi'eds?  My  dear,  should  I  be  an  lion  est 
guardian  did  I  counsel  thee  to  marry  a  game- 
ster ? ' 

c  2 
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The  good  old  man  1  It  was  the  last  time 
that  I  received  any  admonition  from  him  at  all, 
almost  the  last  time  that  I  ever  saw  him ;  be- 
cause his  troubles  began  almost  on  that  very 
day — with  my  own,  and  Jenny's,  and  my  lord's, 
and  even  my  nurse's. 

I  confess  I  was  staggered  at  first.  I  must 
needs  believe  in  my  lover's  truth  and  fidelity. 
What  has  a  girl  to  trust  in  if  she  cannot  trust 
her  lover?  Yet  that  he  should  send  nearly 
every  day  to  the  alderman  for  money,  when  he 
had  so  little  left,  and  when  his  lodgings  were 
so  mean  and  ill-proportioned  to  his  rank — why, 
what  did  that  mean  ? 

I  went  to  my  nurse  and  consulted  with  her. 
She,  too,  began  to  fear  that  the  man  might 
have  played  us  false,  and  that  the  information 
which  he  gave  to  Christopher  March  was  true. 

'  You  must  see  him  at  once,  my  dear,'  she 
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said.  '  There  must  be  no  time  lost.  You  must 
see  him  somehow  by  himself,  and  speak  to 
him,  and  ask  him  what  it  means.  Let  me 
consider.' 

I  could  not  ask  him  to  the  house,  because 
he  had  promised  the  alderman  that  he  would 
not  come  without  his  permission.  It  would  be 
best,  on  all  accounts,  to  seek  him  secretly. 

Then  my  nurse  proposed  a  thing  which,  I 
own,  I  should  have  been  afraid  by  myself  to 
undertake. 

It  was  oiu:  evening  for  cards.  Alice  advised 
me  to  make  some  excuse,  while  madam  was 
entertaining  and  receiving  her  visitors,  to  slip 
out  of  4he  room.  I  was  to  choose  a  time  when 
the  tables  were  laid,  and  the  ladies  were  in  the 
first  heiglit  and  interest  of  the  game.  Thus  I 
should  not  be  missed.  I  was  to  run  upstairs, 
where  she  Avould  be  in  waiting  for  me  with 
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dominoes  and  hoods,  in  which  she  and  I  would 
take  coach  and  go  ourselves  in  search  of  his 
lordship.  In  case  of  necessity,  I  was  to  take 
Jenny  into  confidence. 

I  confess  my  heart  beat  when  I  thought  of 
this  adventure.  For  a  young  girl  to  go  out 
alone,  or  protected  only  by  an  old  nurse,  was  a 
perilous  thing,  indeed. 

Still,  we  were  not  going  into  the  country, 
or  as  far  as  the  fields  of  Knightsbridge,  and  we 
were  not  going  to  be  out  late  at  night.  And 
then  there  was  the  necessity  of  seeing  my  lord 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  fine,  I  consented  to  go. 
Glad  am  I  now  and  thankful  for  a  resolution 
which,  if  anything  could  have  been,  was  an 
inspiration  from  Heaven,  and  served  to  save, 
out  of  the  general  wreck,  at  least  one  pair  of 
happy  lovers. 

This,  then,  was  decided.     Nurse  went  away 
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to  buy  the  masks  and  hoods.  I  stayed  at  home 
and  went  on  with  my  usual  work. 

At  three  we  dined  as  usual,  the  alder- 
man being  laid  up,  as  I  have  said,  with  gout. 

At  four  we  all  walked  into  the  City  to 
Cheapside,  where  we  bought  some  ribbons  and 
stuffs,  and  presently  returned ;  we  two  girls 
being  both  silent  and  depressed,  but  neither 
noticing,  till  later  on,  the  trouble  of  the  other. 
At  six  o'clock  some  visitors  called,  and  we  had 
a  dish  of  tea.  The  time  seemed  long  before 
our  guests  arrived  and  the  cards  were  laid  out. 
I  excused  myself  from  playing,  and  after  they 
were  all  sat  down,  and  madam's  attention  was 
entirely  occupied  with  the  game,  I  slipped  out 
of  the  room,  and  found  my  nurse  waiting  for 
me  with  the  masks  and  the  hoods.  I  did  not 
tell  Jenny  anything,  and,  indeed,  thought 
nothing  about  her  at  all. 
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The  hood  was  so  long  that  it  hid  the 
whole  of  my  dress  and  covered  my  head, 
while  the  mask,  made  of  black  silk,  covered 
and  concealed  my  face,  except  the  eyes. 
It  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  recognise 
me.  Alice  was  attired  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  ;  and,  thus  disguised,  we  slipped  down 
the  stairs  and  were  out  of  the  door  without 
anyone  havmg  the  least  suspicion  of  my 
absence. 

It  was  just  striking  half-past  eight.  We 
took  a  coach  on  Tower  Hill,  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  proceed  to  Bury  Street,  where  Lord 
Eardesley  had  lodgings.  We  proposed  driving 
to  the  very  door  of  the  house,  so  as  to  en- 
counter as  little  risk  as  possible  from  fellows 
who  think  it  no  shame  to  address  a  lady  who 
may  be  unprotected. 

The  streets  were  full,  and  the  progress  of 
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the  coach  was  slow.  In  Fleet  Street  the  driver 
got  down  to  fight  a  drayman  who  refused  to 
make  way  or  to  go  en.  The  battle  lasted  for 
ten  minutes,  while  we  trembled  within.  The 
drayman  defeated,  his  horses  were  drawn  out 
of  the  way,  and  we  went  on.  It  was  a  rainy 
evening,  and  dark,  thougli  in  the  middle  of 
summer.  There  was  a  high  wind,  and  I  re- 
member how,  to  the  noise  and  fury  of  the 
combatants  and  their  friends,  was  added  the 
dreadful  shrieking  and  groaning  of  the  great 
signs  which  swung  over  our  heads.  Surely 
shopkeepers  might  find  a  more  convenient 
method  of  advertising  their  goods  than  by 
hanging  out  a  sign  which  is  so  heavy  that  it 
threatens  to  drag  down  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  so  noisy  that  it  keeps  one  awake  at  night, 
and  so  surrounded  by  the  other  great  signs 
that  passers-by  cannot  see  it. 
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When  we  got  through  Temple  Bar  we 
made  better  way,  and  after  a  httle  further 
delay  at  Charing  Cross,  we  finally  arrived 
safely  at  Bury  Street. 

But  his  lordship  was  abroad,  nor  did  the 
maid  know  with  any  certainty  when  he  would 
return.     We  sent  for  his  servant. 

When  Thomas  saw  us,  he  became  suddenly 
pale. 

'  Man  !  '  cried  nurse,  angrily.  '  What  ails 
him  ?  One  would  think  he  had  never  set  eyes 
on  us  before.' 

He  recovered,  but  showed  such  hesitation 
in  his  manner  as  made  me  sure  that  there  was 
something  wrong. 

'  You  would  see  my  lord  ?  '  he  said.  'His 
lordship  is  abroad  this  evening.' 

'  Where  can  you  find  him,  Thomas  ? '  I 
asked.     '  Our  business  with  him  is  urgent.'  . 
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He  hesitated  again. 

'  I  know  where  he  is,'  he  replied  at  last. 
*  He  went  to  the  Eoyal  Chocolate  House, 
in  St.  James's  Street,  intending  to  go  after- 
wards to  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
But  he  met  some  friends,  who  have  taken  him 
instead  to  Covent  Garden,  to  the  house  kept 
by  one  Dunton.' 

'  What  is  the  house  kept  for  ? '  I  asked. 
'  And  can  ladies  get  in  ?  ' 

'  It  is  kept  for  music,  dancing,  supper,  and 
gambling.  Ladies  can  go  in  if  they  have  the 
pass- word.' 

'  But  how  can  we  get  the  pass-word  ?  Can 
we  not  send  for  my  lord  ?  ' 

Thomas  shook  his  head.  Then  he  con- 
sidered, and  presently  said  that  he  might  be 
able  to  get  us  the  pass-word,  because  the 
porter  was  a  friend  of  his.     He  also  assured  us 
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that  thougli  the  company  was  not  entirely  what 
I  might  wish,  we  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions of  ill-usage  or  insult ;  and  that  ladies, 
especially  court  ladies,  often  put  on  a  hood  and 
mask,  and  so  disguised,  went  to  this  house,  or 
to  Cupid's  Gardens,  or  the  Folly  on  the 
Thames,  for  a  frolic — where  they  could  see 
without  being  seen,  and  watch  their  lovers  or 
their  husbands. 

Truly,  it  seemed  a  chance.  If  my  lord  was 
what  this  creature  had  told  his  confederate, 
now  was  the  time  to  find  him  out ;  if  not,  then 
we  had  proof  to  the  contrary  in  our  own  hands. 

So,  with  Thomas  on  the  box  beside  the 
coachman,  we  drove  to  Covent  Garden — oh  ! 
the  crowded,  dirty  place,  with  its  pile  of  cab- 
bage-stalks ! — and  presently  stopped  at  a  door 
where  there  was  no  light.  We  got  down  and 
told  the  coachman  to  wait  for  half  an  hour. 
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Then  Thomas  knocked  gently,  and  the  door 
was  opened  by  one  of  the  biggest  and  most 
ferocious-looking  fellows  I  ever  saw.  After 
a  little  parley,  he  let  us  in,  and  called  up  the 
stairs,  whereupon  another  tall  bully  appeared, 
bearing  a  light. 

'  This  way,  ladies,'  he  said.  '  Up  the  stairs. 
Have  no  fear.  There  is  goodly  company  here 
to-night.' 

There  was,  indeed,  a  goodly  company. 
Many  ladies  were  present,  all  of  them,  like 
ourselves,  with  hoods  and  masks  ;  some  alone, 
but  mostly  in  pairs.  They  walked  about  the 
rooms,  which  were  en  suite^  and  all  brilliantly 
lit  with  wax  candles,  talking  incessantly  to 
the  men,  some  of  whom  they  addressed  by 
name.  The  men  seemed  to  consist  almost  of 
the  very  rich  class,  so  splendid  were  their  laced 
ruffles  and  their   coats ;   and  upon  their  faces 
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there  was  mostly  that  assured  look  which  one 
never  finds  except  among  gentlemen  whose 
position  and  rank  cannot  be  questioned. 

In  the  first  room  there  was  a  band  of 
music,  which  was  playing  a  minuet  as  we  en- 
tered. Four  couples  were  dancing.  I  looked 
hurriedly  to  see  if  my  lord  was  among  them, 
but  he  was  not.  It  was  a  foolish  girl's  jeal- 
ousy. Why  should  he  not  dance,  if  the  fancy 
took  him?  We  passed  on,  my  nurse  and  I, 
while  many  a  curious  look  was  turned  upon 
us,  to  the  next  room.  Here  there  was  supper 
laid  out,  with  bottles  of  Port,  Malmsey,  and 
Bordeaux  in  plenty,  apparently  free  for  all 
comers.  But  no  one  as  yet  was  eating  or 
drinking.  Then  we  came  to  the  third  room, 
where  there  were  tables  set  with  cards  and 
counters,  and  parties  were  sitting  at  them  play- 
ing  ombre  and   quadrille,  just   as  madam  at 
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home,  at  that  same  time,  was  playing  with  her 
friends.  Lastly,  there  was  the  fourth  room. 
And  this  was  crowded.  For  here  they  were 
gambling  indeed.  At  a  table  sat  one  who 
held  the  bank ;  he  played  against  all ;  a  pile  of 
gold  was  before  him ;  a  man  stood  on  either 
side  of  him  raking  in  the  money  and  paying 
it  out ;  round  the  table  were  clustered  a  group 
of  players,  men  and  women.  Several  of  the 
women  had  discarded  their  masks  and  thrown 
back  their  hoods ;  one  or  two  were  young 
and  pretty,  most  of  them  were  old  or  middle- 
aged  ;  but  all  alike,  men  and  women,  had 
stamped  upon  their  faces  the  same  eager  look — 
that  of  the  gambler.  It  is  anxious,  it  is  ex- 
pectant, it  is  hopeful,  yet  it  is  despairing, 
because  at  heart  there  is  no  gamester  but 
knows  that  in  the  end  ruin  awaits  him. 

I     looked    hurriedly    round     the    tables. 
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Lord  Eardesley  was  not  playing  at  any.  But 
I  saw  him  presently  standing  beside  one  of  the 
doors,  in  company  with  a  gentleman,  not 
young,  whose  star  and  ribbon,  as  well  as  his 
splendid  apparel,  spoke  his  high  rank. 

I  moved  nearer  to  him  and  listened.  He 
looked  handsome  and  noble,  and  there  was 
no  trace  in  his  clear  eyes  and  lofty  brow  of 
the  profligacy,  drink,  and  gambling  with  which 
my  guardian  charged  him. 

'  Come,'  said  his  companion.  '  Shall  we, 
for  half  an  hour,  try  fortune  ?  ' 

But  Lord  Eardesley  shook  his  head. 

'I  think,'  he  said,  'that  my  House  has 
had  enough  of  the  green  table.  You  know 
that  I  never  play.' 

His  friend  ceased  to  press  him,  and  joined 
the  throng  at  the  table. 

Lord  Eardesley  watched  the  play  a  little. 
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and  then,  as  if  it  had  Kttle  interest  for  him, 
he  began  to  walk  through  the  rooms. 

I  would  have  followed  him,  but  Alice 
touched  my  arm  and  pointed  to  another  figure 
at  the  table. 

Heavens  !  It  was  Christopher  March.  He 
was  attired  in  a  brave  show  of  scarlet  and 
silk,  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  a  wig  fully  equal 
to  any  other  in  the  room,  and  laced  ruffles  very 
fine  indeed.  And  he  was  gaming  with  a  sort 
of  madness.  I  watched  him  lose  time  after 
time,  yet  he  never  ceased  to  play ;  his  eyes 
were  lit  with  a  fire  of  anxiety ;  his  cheek  was 
flushed ;  his  hands  trembled  ;  he  played  on 
with  a  sort  of  rapture.  Once  he  turned 
round  suddenly  and  saw  Lord  Eardesley.  Then 
he  started  and  half  sprang  from  his  seat ;  but  the 
voice  of  the  banker  called  him  back,  and  he 
turned  round  again,  preferring  play  to  revenge. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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'What  do  you  make  of  this,  Alice?'  I 
asked. 

'This  will  be  something  new  to  tell  the 
alderman,'  she  said.  '  Do  not  let  his  lordship 
go  before  you  can  speak  with  him/ 

One  moment  I  waited,  because  I  saw 
another  famihar  face.  There  sat  Jenny's 
Lysander. 

He  was  winning.  His  sharp  and  mean 
little  features  were  full  of  satisfaction  as  he 
raked  in  the  money.  He  seemed,  too,  to  be 
winning  a  great  deal. 

'  Jenny,'  I  thought,  '  this  will  be  something 
new  for  you.     Lysander  gambles.' 

Tnen  I  hastened  after  Lord  Eardesley. 
The  black  look  of  hatred  which  shot  out  of 
Christopher's  eyes  when  they  turned  upon  his 
enemy,  as  he,  perhaps,  thought  him,  warned 
me   that   the  man   Thomas    had    spoken  the 
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truth,  and  that  Christopher  would  do  him  a 
hurt  if  he  could.  I  did  not  want  to  see  my 
lord  mixed  up  in  a  vulgar  brawl  at  a  common 
gambling-house,  got  up  by  a  City  clerk. 

Alice  it  was  who  accosted  him. 

'  My  lord,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  '  this  is 
not  a  wholesome  air  for  you.     Better  leave  it.' 

He  looked  surprised.  He  did  not  recognise 
her  voice. 

'  Why  not  wholesome,  fair  incognita  ? ' 

'  Because,  first.  Mistress  Carellis  would  not 
like  it.' 

'  Come  with  me,'  she  said,  '  and  I  will  show 
you — what  it  will  please  your  lordship  to  see.' 

I  had  descended  the  stairs,  and  was  waiting. 
We  went  out,  all  three  together.  I  got  into 
the  carriage  and  took  off  my  mask. 

'  Nelly ! '  he  cried,  springing  into  the  coach 
after  me.     '  My  Nelly  !   Here  ! ' 

D  2 
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'  It  is  for  your  sake,'  I  said.      '  There    is 
mischief  brewing  against  you.' 
'What  mischief?  ' 

'  First  tell  me — nay,  my    lord,   leave   my 
hands  alone.     This  is  serious.     Tell  me  why  it 
is  that  you  send  your  servant  to  the  alderman 
thrice  a  week  for  money  ?  ' 
He  stared  at  this. 

'  Thrice  a  week  !  Nelly,  I  have  not  asked 
the  alderman  for  money  these  three  months.' 

This  was  a  pretty  discovery  of  villany. 
Then,  who  had  forged  the  letters  and  the 
drafts  ? 

The  man  who  brought  them  ? 
Alice  said  he  could  not  read.      We  looked 
at  each  other,  and  I  whispered,    '  Christopher 
March.' 

On  the  way  back,  my  lord  sitting  beside 
me,  I  told  him  how  we  had  detected  his  servant 
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giving  false  information  at  the  suborning  of 
Christopher  March  ;  how  the  man  had  warned 
us  against  him  ;  and  how  the  alderman  was 
grieved  at  paying  those  daily  drafts. 

'  As  for  the  drafts,'  said  my  lord,  '  there  has 
been  some  grievous  forgery.  I  will  call  on 
the  alderman  to-morrow.  As  for  the  factor, 
Christopher  March,  why  does  he  seek  my 
injury  ? ' 

'  Because — oh,  my  lord !  indeed,  I  gave  him 
no  encouragement — because  he  dared  to  fall  in 
love  with — a  person  whom  you  have  thought 
worthy  of  your  own  love.' 

The  drivers  cursed  and  swore  at  each  other  ; 
the  rain  fell ;  the  sign-boards  groaned ;  the 
people  crowded  and  pressed  in  the  narrow  ways  ; 
the  hnk-boys  ran  by  shouting. 

I  heeded  not  the  noise  or  crowd ;  for  I 
had  taken  my  love  away  from  the  place  where 
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his  enemy  might  harm  him,  and  he  was  sitting 
beside  me,  and  I  was  ready  to  clear  his 
character. 

We  parted  at  the  alderman's  door.  The 
adventure  had  taken  altogether  about  two 
hours ;  and,  on  my  return  to  the  party,  I  dis- 
covered that,  as  I  had  hoped,  my  absence  had 
not  been  remarked.  Only  two  hours,  and  yet 
how  much  had  happened !  But  who  could  tell 
that  my  cheek  was  glowing  with  my  lover's  kiss, 
and  my  eyes  were  bright  with  the  fruition  of 
hope  deferred  ?  The  ladies  were  playing  as 
eagerly  as  the  company  I  had  left  at  Dunton's 
house  in  Covent  Garden. 

I  was  greatly  excited  and  out  of  myself,  as 
they  say,  by  what  had  happened.  Yet  I  could 
not  but  observe  that  Jenny  had  red  eyes,  as  if 
she  had  been  crying.  So  I  sat  down  beside  her 
and  took  her  hand  in  mine. 
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'  What  is  it,  Jenny,  my  dear  ? '  I 
asked. 

She  looked  at  me  sorrowfully,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  again.  Then  she  turned  away 
her  head  and  did  not  answer. 

After  our  guests  departed,  Jenny  ran  away 
quickly,  so  that  her  mother  might  not  notice 
her  eyes.  But  madam  was  too  full  of  the  various 
fortunes  of  the  evening  to  heed  her,  and  she 
kept  me  waiting  half  an  hour  while  she  fought 
the  battles  over  again. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

A  DAY   OF   FATE. 

The  morrow  was  the  day  of  fate.  Could  one 
read  the  future,  each  day  would  be  a  day  of 
fate,  full  of  issues  important  and  eventful.  But 
just  as  we  cannot  foresee  the  future  so  we 
forget  the  lesser  links  in  the  chain  of  the  past. 
Methinks  he  who  would  prophesy  must  first  be 
able  to  remember. 

In  the  morning  Alice  began  to  talk  about 
the  forged  drafts.  She  said  that  considering 
everything,  how  Christopher  March  was  a 
gambler,  how  he  hated  my  lord,  and  how  he 
knew,  or  had  some  power  over,  Thomas 
Marigold,  she  could   have  no  doubt   that  he, 
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and  none  but  he,  was  the  forger.  Indeed, 
who  else  could  it  be  ?  But  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  bring  it  home  to  him  and  prove 
it. 

My  lord  was  to  call  upon  the  alderman  at 
twelve.  A  little  before  noon  I  went  to  the 
counting-house  and  found  my  guardian  sitting, 
as  usual,  before  books  and  papers,  but  with  his 
foot  still  bandaged.  His  gout  had  not  left 
him. 

'  My  dear,'  he  said  kindly,  '  I  am  always 
glad  to  see  you  here.  Sit  down  and  let  us  talk. 
Nay,  the'  papers  can  wait.  Did  you  have  a 
merry  party  last  night  ?  ' 

'  Why,  truly,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  I  do  not 
play  at  cards.  But  the  ladies  seemed  to  enjoy 
their  game.' 

'  Ay,'  he  said,  with  a  cloud  over  his  face. 
'  Those  who  w^on  doubtless  enjoyed  their  game. 
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Do  not  play  cards,  girl.  Never  play  cards. 
You  liave  an  example  in' — I  thought  he  was 
going  to  say,  '  my  own  wife,'  but  he  did  not — 
'  in  my  Lord  Eardesley.' 

'  It  is  of  him  that  I  would  speak  with  you 
this  morning,  sir,'  I  said. 

'Nay,  EHnor.  There  lacks  but  a  little 
while,  a  twelvemonth  or  so,  of  the  time  when 
you  will  pass  out  of  your  minority.  Let  us 
leave  your  spendthrift  lord  till  then.  I  have 
said  my  say  and  cannot  alter  it.' 

'  Nevertheless,  sir,'  I  said,  laughing,  for  I 
could  very  well  afford  to  be  merry  now ; 
'  nevertheless,  I  prophesy  that  you  will 
alter  your  say  before  another  half-hour  is 
over.' 

'  Say  you  so,  lass.^  Why,  then,  let  us  wait. 
Where  lies  the  wind  now  .^ ' 

'  Lord  Eardesley  is  coming  to  see  you,  sir, 
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at  twelve  of  the  clock.     You  will  not  refuse  to 
see  him  ? ' 

'  Not  if  he  brings  with  him  anything  beyond 
his  word.' 

'  Alas !  sir.  Can  you  not  trust  the  word  of 
a  nobleman  ? ' 

The  alderman  shook  his  head  but  said 
nothing.  And  just  then,  as  the  clocks  began  to 
strike  twelve,  and  there  arose  the  mighty  cla- 
mour which  betokens  the  dinner-hour  of  all 
the  craftsmen,  lightermen,  dock  labourers, 
boatmen,  porters,  and  carters  who  throng  about 
Tower  Hill,  Christopher  March  opened  the  door 
and  announced  the  arrival  of  his  lordship.  I 
snatched  a  glance  at  Christopher's  face ;  nothing 
that  would  recall  the  eager,  frantic  gambler  of 
last  night ;  a  calm,  sober  air,  such  as  befits  an 
honest  factor  with  a  conscience  at  ease.  Yet  I 
thought  his  cheek  was  pale  and  his  eyes  anxious. 
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'  I  hope,'  said  my  lord,  '  that  all  is  well  with 
my  old  friend.' 

'  No,'  replied  the  alderman ;  '  all  is  ill.  I 
doubt  if  we  shall  ever  make  things  well  again 
between  yom'  lordship  and  myself  Yet  my 
ward  will  have  it  that  you  have  an  important 
communication  to  make.' 

'  Mr.  Alderman,'  Lord  Eardesley  said, 
'  I  have  many  things  to  say.  But  first,  be- 
cause Mistress  Elinor  Carellis  has  told  me  a 
thing  which  surprised  me  greatly,  let  me 
know  when  last  you  honoured  any  draft  of 
mine.' 

^  ^  Surely,'  said  the  alderman,  '  yesterday 
morning,  and  the  day  before,  and"  twice  last 
week,  and  I  think  three  times  the  week  before 
last ' 

'  Stop.  The  last  draft  I  sent  to  you  for 
cash  was  more  than  two  months  ago.' 
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What ! '  cried    the  alderman.     '  Say  that 


again. 


'  I  repeat  that  the  last  time  I  drew  upon 
you  for  money  was  more  than  two  months 
ago.' 

'  Then  there  has  been  villany,  Elinor,  go 
call  Christopher  March.  Christopher,'  he  cried, 
in  quick  and  peremptory  tones,  '  my  lord's 
book,  and  quickly ;  and  all  his  latest  drafts,  all 
his  drafts  of  the  last  six  months.  Quick,  I 
say.' 

The  clerk  obeyed,  and  brought  the  books, 
standing  beside  his  master  as  if  ready  to  answer 
questions.  But  his  hands  trembled  and  his 
eyes  were  drooped. 

The  alderman  seemed  changed  suddenly. 
He  the  most  gentle  of  men,  was  now  rough, 
quick,  and  even  rude. 

'Now,  my   lord,'   he    said,    snatching  the 
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drafts  from  Christopher's  hands.  '  We  shall  see. 
Your  man  brought  the  drafts  and  received  the 
money.     Where  is  he  ?  ' 

'  Gone.  He  went  away,  without  notice, 
last  night.' 

'  That  is  suspicious.     Could  he  write?  ' 

'  No.  He  was  a  common  country  lad,  out 
of  Gloucestershire,  he  said.' 

'  Well,  then,  here  are  the  drafts,  which  we 
duly  honoured  and  cashed.  Look  at  them  all, 
my  lord.' 

Lord  Eardesley  looked  them  through.  The 
earlier  ones  he  laid  aside.  Those  dated  during 
the  last  eight  weeks  he  put  together  in  a 
separate  pile. 

'  There,'  he  said,  '  are  the  forged  drafts.' 

They  represented  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
and  fifty  pounds,  so  that  the  moneys  belonging 
to  Lord  Eardesley  still  in  the  alderman's  hands 
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now  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  hundred 
pounds  and  some  odd  shilhngs. 

'  I  wonder/  said  my  lord,  showing  one  to 
the  alderman,  '  that  so  clumsy  a  cheat  was  not 
suspected.' 

'  Why,  indeed,'  the  alderman  was  looking 
at  the  paper,  '  it  is  not  like  your  lord- 
ship's writing.  Christopher,  you  received 
and  opened  the  letters.  Had  you  no  suspi- 
cion ? ' 

'  I  looked  at  the  signature,  sir,'  replied  the 
clerk  ;  '  and  if  you  will  look  at  that  carefully, 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  so  like 
his  lordsliip's  writing  as  to  deceive  anyone.' 

'  Let  me  look, '  I  cried.  '  My  lord,  I  have 
certain  letters  of  yours  by  me  which  no  one,  I 
think,  will  deny  to  be  your  own.'  In  fact 
there  were  then  lying  in  my  bosom  a  collection 
of  the  sweetest  letters  ever  received  by  love- 
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sick  maid.  I  pulled  them  fortli,  and,  taking 
one,  opened  it  and  laid  it  beside  the  draft. 
'  There,  my  guardian,'  I  said,  'compare  the  two.' 

There  was  no  comparison  possible,  because 
in  the  forged  draft  the  body  of  the  document 
was  not  in  the  least  like  Lord  Eardesley's  hand- 
writing, and  the  signature  alone  had  been 
imitated,  but  this  so  clumsily,  that  even  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  his  hand  should 
have  been  enough  to  detect  the  forgery. 

'  Why,'  said  the  alderman,  '  this  is  palpable. 

This    is    so   gross    a   forgery   that    even 

Christopher  March,  hast  thou  taken  leave  of 
thy  senses  ?  ' 

'With  submission,  sir,'  said  Christopher, 
speaking  slowly  and  steadily,  '  am  I  to  blame  ? 
I  am  imperfectly  acquainted  with  my  lord's 
hand ;  I  received  the  letters  from  his  servant ; 
I  opened  them  to  save  you  trouble ' 
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'  Ay,  ay,'  said  the  merchant.  '  You  did 
your  best,  Christopher,  no  doubt.  The  house 
has  been  robbed,  not  you,  my  lord.  The 
house  must  bear  this  loss.' 

'  Surely,  my  kind  old  friend,'  Lord 
Eardesley  went  on,  '  you  might  have  asked 
yourself  for  what  purpose  I  wanted  these  con- 
stant supplies,  for  what  extravagances  and 
follies  they  were  required.' 

'Alas  !  I  knew  too  well.  They  were 
wanted,  I  thought,  to  repair  your  losses  at 
the  gaming-table.' 

Then  I  spoke. 

'The  alderman  has  been  greatly  deceived, 
Geoffrey,  in  this  as  in  other  things.  I  know 
that  your  servant,  Thomas  Marigold,  suborned 
by  a  person  who  was  also,  I  believe,  the 
forger  of  these  drafts  ' — here  I  glanced  at 
Christopher,   and   his   eyes,   full  of   a   fearful 

VOL.  II.  '  E 
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curiosity,  met  mine  for  a  moment  before  they 
fell  again — '  reported  in  the  alderman's  hearing, 
day  after  day,  tales  of  drunkenness,  gambling, 
and  other  wickednesses  such  as  gentlemen 
practise  who  forget  their  Christian  profession. 
And  these  stories  he  invented  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  this  other  man  with  whom  he 
shared  the  proceeds  of  the  crime.' 

'  We  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  villains,' 
said  the  alderman.  '  Speak,  Christopher  :  what 
do  you  know  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,  sir.  I  suspected  nothing.  It  is 
true  that  the  man  told  me  in  your  hearing  the 
stories  of  his  lordship's  alleged  profligacy.' 

'  He  did.  But  those  other  reports. 
Why,  Christopher,  'twas  you  yourself  brought 
them.' 

Lord  Eardesley  drew  himself  up,  and 
turned  towards  the  clerk,  who  was  trying  his 
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utmost  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  com- 
posure. 

'  You — you  spread  reports  about  me  ? 
Pray,  Master  Clerk,  what  business  have  you 
with  me  ?  ' 

'  None,  my  lord.  Nor  am  I  a  carrier  of 
tales.  I  but  answered  a  question  of  the  alder- 
man's, and  told  him  what  had  been  said  at  a 
coffee-house.' 

Then  my  lord  recollected  what  I  had  told 
him,  that  it  was  none  other  than  Christopher 
March  himself  who  had  suborned  his  man,  and 
was  proposing  to  do  himself  some  harm. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  turning  it  off  for  the  time, 
'  there  will  be  something  to  be  said  another 
time  between  you  and  me,  Master  March.' 

'  Mr.  Alderman,'  I  struck  in,  fearful  that 
the  villain  should  be  too  soon  accused  of  the 
crime,  '  let  us  address  ourselves  to  tlie  forgery. 

E  2 
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The  servant  was  but  the  tooh  We  want  to 
find  the  instigator  and  principal.'  The  papers 
were  lying  close  to  the  hand  of  the  clerk.  I 
snatched  them  up.  '  We  must  find  the  man 
who  wrote  the  drafts  ;  it  matters  little  who 
presented  them.  I  venture  to  advise  that  the 
alderman  initials  every  one  of  them,  and  that 
my  lord  keeps  them,  and  carries  them  about. 
It  will  not  be  difficult,'  I  said  this  with  an  air 
of  confidence,  '  to  find  out  the  man  who  wrote 
them.' 

'  You  are  right,  child,'  said  the  alderman. 
'  I  will  not  keep  these  papers  ;  Lord  Eardesley 
shall  have  them,  with  my  name  to  each.  My 
lord,  I  confess  to  you  that  my  opinion  was  • 
formed  by  the  bad  reports  brought  to  me  by 
Christopher  March,  and  by  the  tales  I  heard 
your  servant  tell,  and  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  your  fortune  was  wasting  away.' 
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'  Nay,'  said  Geoffrey  ;  '  surely  you  should 
have  known  me  better,  who  have  known  me  so 
long.  Do  I  look  like  a  drunkard  ?  Hath  my 
face  the  open  and  manifest  signs,  legible  to  all 
the  world,  which  belong  to  the  man  who  drinks 
much  wine  ?  Believe  me,  sir,  on  the  honour 
of  a  peer,  that  I  have  never  in  my  hfe  -touched 
cards  or  played  with  dice.' 

'  I  believe  you,'  said  the  alderman,  holding 
out  his  hand. 

'  If,'  interrupted  Christopher,  in  a  strange 
strident  voice,  '  if  Mistress  Ehnor  thinks  it  easy 
to  find  the  forger,  she  would  perhaps  kindly 
advise  us  which  way  to  begin,  for  I  confess  I 
am  at  fault.' 

'  You  have  to  find  out,  Christopher  March, 
in  the  first  place  a  man  who  tlihiks  he  has  an 
object  to  gain  in  robbing  or  inflicting  other 
injiu-y  on  Lord  Eardesley  ;  he  must,  next,  be 
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one  who  had  some  previous  friendship  with  the 
servant ;  he  must  be  a  man  in  want  of  money 
for  his  own  secret  vices  ;  he  must  be  wicked 
enough  to  conceive  and  bold  enough  to  carry 
out  so  vile  a  plot.  Indeed,  I  could  lay  my 
hand  on  such  a  man.' 

He  lifted  his  face,  and  tried  to  meet  my 
ofaze,  but  he  could  not. 

'  All  this  helps  nothing,'  he  said. 

'Well,  Christopher,'  said  the  alderman. 
'Go  now,  and  think,  or  consult  a  lawyer — ^ 
leave  me  with  his  lordship.' 

Christopher  took  his  departure.  I  longed 
to  tell  the  alderman  what  we  knew,  where  we 
had  seen  his  clerk,  and  what  we  suspected ; 
but  I  refrained.  I  thought  the  next  day  would 
do  as  well.  Besides,  my  lord  turned  the  talk 
away. 

'Let  us  leave  the  forgeries  awhile,'  he  said. 
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'  Mr.  Alderman,  I  have  to  speak  of  other 
things.  Again  I  have  the  honour  to  ask  your 
consent  to  marry  your  ward.  You  have  seen 
til  at  the  worst  accusations  are  false.  Believe 
til  at  the  others  are  as  unfounded  and  as 
slanderous.' 

'  I  cannot  choose,'  said  the  alderman,  *  but 
believe.  My  lord,  as  the  guardian  of  Mistress 
Elinor,  I  confide  her  to  your  care  and  protec- 
tion.' 

He  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  and  cleared  his 
voice.  We  knew  what  was  coming.  On 
any  occasion  of  ceremony  and  importance,  a 
London  citizen  loves  to  deliver  an  appropriate 
discourse.  It  is  a  goodly  custom  and  laudable, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  every  man  to  magnify 
his  own  office  and  dignity.  Now,  the  best 
safeguard  against  vice  is,  methinks,  respect  of 
oneself. 
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'  My  Lord  Eardesley,'  he  began,  '  and 
Elinor  Carellis,  my  ward.  The  condition  of 
matrimony  (wherein  the  bond  of  love  should, 
be,  from  each  to  either,  equal  and  lasting ; 
and  wherein  the  one  should  be  well  assured  of 
the  other's  virtue  and  goodness)  hath  been 
specially  designed  by  Heaven  for  the  solace 
and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Wherefore, 
if ' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  an  admonition 
in  the  great  toe,  which  demanded  all  his 
attention.  He  stopped,  turned  purple  and 
even  black  in  the  cheeks,  and  presently 
thundered  forth  a  volley  of  oaths,  which 
seemed  to  linger  about  the  corners  of  the 
room,  and  echoed  from  the  walls,  so  that  it 
was  like  a  very  tempest.  When  he  recovered, 
the  thread  of  his  discourse  was  lost,  and  he 
could  only  murmur,  lying  back  on  his  pillows, 
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exhausted  with  his  efforts :  '  Take  her,  my 
lord,  and  make  her  happy.'  Then  he  whis- 
pered, with  the  least  little  nod  of  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  door  :  '  And  never  let  her 
play  cards.' 

Thus  we  were  betrothed. 

Alas !  This  day,  which  should  have  been 
the  first  of  many  happy  days,  proved  the  be- 
ginning of  our  calamities. 

We  left  the  alderman,  and  sought  madam, 
to  whom  I  presented  my  lord  as  my  accepted 
lover.  The  good  lady,  who,  in  all  but  her 
passion  for  cards,  was  a  most  kind  and  un- 
selfish woman,  rejoiced  with  us,  and  wished  us 
happiness,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  pack  of 
cards,  told  us  our  fortunes.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  it  was,  that  after  surmounting 
certain  obstacles  and  checks  placed  in  our  way 
by  a  dark  man,  we  should  undertake  a  long 
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voyage,  and  meet  v/ith  great  prosperity  ever 
after. 

It  is,  indeed,  strange  how  the  chance  dis- 
position of  foohsh  cards  enables  some  to  read 
the  future.  The  dark  man  could  be  none 
other  than  Christopher.  We  had,  immediately 
after  our  betrothal,  such  checks  and  hindrances 
as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few ;  we  did  make  a  long 
voyage  ;  and  we  have  enjoyed  prosperity  and 
increase.  Yet  it  is  against  the  divine  ordinance 
to  enquire  of  any  oracle,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  the  punishment  of  witches  in  New 
England,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  was 
necessary,  albeit  severe. 

Then  Jenny  came  downstairs,  and  we  had 
to  tell  her.  She  was  very  pale,  and  had  dark 
rims  round  her  eyes,  with  traces  of  tears.  She 
fell  on  my  neck  and  kissed  me,  and  burst  out 
crying. 
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'  Why,  Jenny,  foolisli  cliild,'  I  said  ;  '  why 
do  you  cry  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Nelly  !  I  cry  because  I  am  glad  for 
you  and  sorry  for  myself.  Nelly,  Nelly,  I  am 
a  wretch.' 

I  could  not  understand,  but  it  was  not 
the  time  to  press  her,  and  nothing  would 
serve  my  lord  but  that  we  should  all  drive 
to  his  lodgings,  there  to  dine  and  afterwards 
to  get  such  amusements  as  the  town  at  that 
season  afforded.  Jenny  excused  herself,  saying 
that  she  had  a  headache,  and  could  not  go. 
We  left  her  at  home,  therefore,  and  took  a 
coach — madam,  my  lord,  and  I.  On  tlie  way 
we  stopped  at  a  goldsmith's,  where  Geoffrey 
presented  me  with  a  beautiful  emerald  ring, 
and  so  to  his  lodgings  in  Bury  Street. 

Our  entertainment  was  simple,  the  dinner 
being  sent   over  from  a  tavern.     Madam  was 
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in  high  spirits,  and  talked  and  laughed.  I  was 
glad  of  this,  because  my  heart  was  too  full  for 
talk.  After  dinner  we  walked  in  the  park, 
which  was  crowded  with  a  collection  of  ladies 
of  quality,  beaux,  gallants,  and  courtiers,  with 
ragamuffins,  pickpockets,  girls  selling  flowers, 
women  with  curds-and-whey,  soldiers,  grave 
clergymen,  solemn  physicians,  members  of 
Parliament,  beggars,  and  common  thieves. 
Everybody  looked  at  us  as  we  passed  along 
with  the  stream  of  people.  I  was  afraid  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  my  dress, 
for,  indeed,  though  I  had  been  in  London 
so  long,  I  was  still  somewhat  distrustful 
when  we  went  abroad.  But  Geoffrey  said 
they  stared  at  my  face  and  figure,  not  at  my 
dress.  Many  other  pleasant  things  he  said 
that  day,  which  I  pass  over.  After  the 
promenade   in   the  park,  which  I  should  have 
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liked  better   had  I  been  alone  with   him,  we 
went  back  to  his  lodgings.     Here  a  dish  of  tea 
was  waiting  for  us,  and  after  tea  we  went  to  the 
theatre    in  the  Haymarket.     The  play  was — 
but  I  forget   play,  actors,  and  everything.     I 
sat  in  a  dream,    thinking    of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  wondering   if  it  w^ere  true,  and   fear- 
ing tha  t  I  did  not  possess  attractions  enough 
to  fix  the  affections  of   so  handsome,  gallant, 
and   noble  a  lover  as  he  who  sat  by  my  side. 
At   last    it    ended,  and  we    were    on    our 
way    home.     The  streets   were  crowded    with 
people — link-boys     ran    up    and    down ;    the 
coaches   rumbled    along  the   way ;  we   passed 
out   of   the    broad  Strand    into  narrow    Fleet 
Street,     and     in     a     few    minutes    were    set 
down  in  Tower   Hill,  at    the  door  of  the   al- 
derman's house.     My  lord  paid  the  man,  who 
drove  off,  and  we   stood  at  our    door  waiting 
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for  it  to  be  opened.  It  was  about  half-past 
eleven,  or  a  little  before  midnight ;  the  sky 
was  clear,  and  there  was  no  darkness — only 
twilight. 

At  that  hour  Tower  Hill  is  comparatively 
deserted ;  there  was  no  one  in  the  street.  Yet 
in  the  darkness  of  a  penthouse  higher  up  the 
Hill  I  saw  the  forms  of  two  men  lurking,  and 
a  thought  of  uneasiness  crossed  my  heart. 
But  only  for  a  moment. 

Madam  went  in  as  the  door  was  opened ; 
we  stood  outside,  and  my  lord  took  my  hand 
and  held  it. 

'Will  my  Nelly,  my  Princess  of  Virginia, 
always  trust  her  love  ? '  he  whispered. 

'  Always  and  always,'  I  replied.  '  Oh, 
who  am  I,  I  ask  again  and  again,  that  you 
should  love  me  so  ?  ' 

'  You  are  the  dearest  girl  in  all  the  world,' 
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lie  said,  kissing  my  hands.  '  You  are  my  own 
sweet  Nelly/ 

He  drew  me  towards  him  by  both  my 
hands  and  kissed  my  lips.  Then  he  tore 
himself  away  and  left  me.  The  maid — I  hoped 
she  had  not  seen  that  lover-like  farewell — held 
the  door  for  me.  I  stepped  forward  ;  then, 
moved  by  the  impulse  of  love,  I  turned  my  head 
to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  my  betrothed.  He 
was  striding  with  manly  step  over  the  stones. 
When  he  was  just  at  the  turning  which  led  from 
Tower  Hill,  I  saw  the  two  men  whose  figures 
I  had  discerned  beneath  the  penthouse  rush  out 
upon  him,  and  I  saw  the  gleam  of  steel  in  their 
hands.  I  rushed  down  the  steps  and  along  the 
road,  crying, '  Geoffrey,  Geoffrey  !  Help,  help  ! 
They  will  murder  him  ! ' 

It  was  my  voice,  thank  God  for  ever,  which 
saved  his  Hfe,  else  he  had  been  stabbed  in  the 
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back.  He  turned,  saw  his  assailants,  and  in  a 
moment  drew  Ms  sword  and  was  on  guard. 
As  I  still  ran  and  cried  I  saw  his  sword  flashing 
in  the  moonlight,  and  one  man  fell ;  but  his  foot 
slipped  as  I  reached  him.  I  threw  myself  be- 
fore him,  and  while  my  arms  were  thrown  about 
his  neck,  the  thrust  which  would  have  pierced 
him  to  the  heart  pierced  me  instead. 

That  moment  will  live  for  ever  in  my  me- 
mory. As  the  cruel  cold  steel  ran  through  me 
I  saw  that  the  wounded  man,  whose  mask 
had  fallen  off,  was  Thomas  Marigold ;  and  the 
other,  my  murderer,  whom  I  knew,  although 
he  was  masked,  by  his  figure,  his  dress,  his 
voice — as  he  cried  out  on  seeing  me — was 
none  other  than  Christopher  March.  He  fled 
at  once,  and  was  lost  in  the  dark  and  winding 
lanes  of  the  city. 

The}^  carried  me  home,  Geoffrey  and  the 
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maid,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon.  The  alder- 
man and  madam  wept  and  cried  over  me. 
Alice  had  me  carried  to  my  own  bed,  and  cut 
away  my  dress — that  bravery  of  silver  gauze 
and  crimson  satin  and  lace  in  which  I  had 
been  so  fine  all  day — and  tried  to  staunch 
the  blood,  while  my  lord  bathed  my  face 
and  whispered  prayers  until  the  surgeon  came 
and  turned  him  out. 

He  was  a  pompous  man  in  an  immense 
wig.  After  he  had  probed  the  wound  and 
apphed  some  Hnt,  and  instructed  the  nurse  in 
other  matters,  he  descended  and  found  the 
whole  household,  servants,  and  all,  waiting  to 
hear  his  judgment. 

'  She  will  live,'  he  said,  speaking  like  an 
oracle,  '  through  the  night,  I  doubt  not.  In 
the  morning  inflammation  will  set  in  and  she 
will  die.' 
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They  all  burst  into  tears  and  lamentations. 
'  Where   is  Jenny  ?  '    cried    madam.     '  Go 
call  her,  one  of  yen.     Let  her  come  down  and 
weep  with  us.' 

'  Nay,'  said  the  alderman  ;  '  what  use  ? 
Let  her  sleep  on.  As  for  my  lord  and  me, 
we  will  wait  with  this  learned  gentleman. 
Do  you  all  go  to  bed.' 

But  no  one  went  to  bed  that  night. 
Presently    there  was    a  knocking    at    the 
door.     It  w^as  a  pair  of  constables  bringing  with 
them  a  wounded  man. 

'  He  will  be  brought  here,  sir,'  they  ex- 
plained to  the  alderman.  'We  know  not  if 
your  worship  knows  him.' 

'  Know  him  ! '  cried  Lord  Eardesley,  '  why 
it  is  my  own  man,  Thomas.  You,  too,  among 
the  murderers  ? ' 

'  Yes,  my  lord,'  said  the  man,  whose  face 
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was  pale  with  death.  '  I'd  rather  help  you  to 
die  than  see  myself  hung.  There  was  all  them 
forgeries  in  your  pocket.' 

'  Who  was  the  forger  ?'  asked  his  master. 

The  fellow  was  silent. 

'  Man  ! '  said  the  alderman, '  you  are  on  the 
brink  of  eternity.  Let  it  be  reckoned  as 
proof  of  a  death-bed  repentance  that  you  give 
up  the  name  of  the  forger.' 

Thomas  laughed.  At  the  point  of  death 
he  laughed.  But  it  was  laughter  without 
merriment. 

'  Honour  among  thieves,'  he  said.  '  Let  me 
see  the  woman,  Mistress  Carellis's  nurse.  I 
want  to  speak  with  her/ 

She  would  not  leave  my  bed.  But  the 
doctor  promised  that  if  a  change  took  place 
she  should  be  called.  And  then  she  went 
slowly  downstairs. 
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'  Alas  ! '  she  cried,  '  that  you  should  be  a 
murderer,  and  that  you  should  murder  the  inno- 
cent young  lady.' 

'  I  did  not,'  he  said.  '  I  tried  to  kill  my 
lord,  to  save  my  own  neck.  And  he  hath 
killed  me.     So  am  I  sped.' 

•  And  the  other  man  !     Who  was  he  ?  ' 

'  Tell  me  first,'  he  said,  '  who  you  are,  and 
how  you  know  me  for  Canvas  Dick  ?  ' 
She  bent  over  him  and  whispered  : 

'  I  was  once,  long  ago,  a  woman  of  your 
gang.     I  was  Kate  Collyer ! ' 

'  Ay  !  '  •  he  murmured,  his  face  feebly 
lighting  up.  'I  remember  you  now,  Kate 
Collyer ! ' 

'  And  who  was  the  other  murderer  ? '  she 
repeated. 

'  He  was  the  forger,  of  course  ;  he  was 
the  villain  who  pushed  me  on  ;  he  threatened  to 
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betray  me ;  he  was  the  man  who  took  all  the 
money  ;  he  spent  it  where  he  spent  his  master's 
money — in  the  gaming-house,  and  lost  it  there. 
He  has  boasted  to  me  that  he  has  ruined  you 
all — he  is 

'  Christopher  March  ?  '  asked  my  nurse. 

'  You've  guessed  it,  Kate.  But  you  needn't 
be  too  proud  of  it,  now  you  do  know  it,  al- 
though he  is  your  own  son.' 

'  My  son  !  Christopher  March  my  son  ! ' 

* '  Tis  true,  Kate.  Little  Jack  Collyer  that 
was :  the  cleverest  and  safest  young  thief 
that  ever  cracked  a  crib,  even  before  you 
was  lagged,  and  cleverer  since.  Your  son, 
Kate.  Lift  up  my  head.'  His  voice  sank. 
'  I've  cheated  Tyburn  tree.  Yes,  I  never 
— could —  abide — the — thought — of  that — that 
cart — and — that — dance  upon  nothing.' 

His    head    fell    back,  and    he  was    dead. 
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Alice  took  no  heed ;  her  hands  were  clenched, 
and  she  min-mured : 

'  The  hand  of  God  is  heavy  upon  me.     My 
son  !  my  son ! ' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BETWEEN   LIFE   AND   DEATH. 

This,  indeed,  was  a  most  dreadful  discovery. 
Yet  it  was  no  time  for  poor  Alice  to  sit  and 
weep,  or  to  tliink  about  lier  son.  She  had 
that  gift,  denied  to  men,  and  granted  only  to 
women,  which  enables  them  to  repress  and 
drive  back  for  the  time  one  grief  so  that  it 
shall  not  liinder  the  discharge  of  the  present 
duty.  Therefore  my  nurse  forced  herself  to 
leave  the  matter  for  the  time,  and,  after  call- 
ing to  the  constables  to  remove  the  dead 
man,  she  mounted  the  stairs  and  returned  to 
the  chamber  where  I  lay  unconscious  and  under 
the  surgeon's  hands. 
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The  wound  was  right  through  the  body  from 
the  back  under  the  left  shoulder,  and  when 
I  recovered  from  the  swoon  I  began  to  feel 
such  tortures  of  pam  as  I  did  not  believe 
were  possible  for  the  body  to  endure  and  yet 
to  hve.  For  the  passage  made  by  the  sword 
was  like  a  rod  of  red-hot  iron. 

All  that  night  I  lay  and  suffered,  while 
Alice  watched  by  the  bedside,  and  my  lord, 
the  alderman,  and  madam  remained  below, 
waiting  for  news.  The  news  which  the  siir- 
s^eon  brouo^ht  from  time  to  time  was  the  worsti 
possible.  '  Inflammation,'  he  said,  '  has  set  in, 
with  violent  pain.  It  should  be  followed  by 
fever  :  that  will  produce  delirium :  death  will 
follow.' 

At  break  of  day,  when  I  was  a  little 
quieter,  Alice  went  to  the  still-room  and 
came   back  bearing  a  basket  full  of  simples. 
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I  was  not  yet  liglit-headed,  and  I  knew  that 
she  was  going  to  take  me  out  of  the  doctor's 
hands  and  nurse  me  herself  with  the  herbs 
in  which  all  country  women  put  their  trust. 
She  turned  the  contents  of  the  basket  upon 
the  table. 

'  Patience,  my  dear,  patience.  Oh !  pa- 
tience for  a  little  while,  my  pretty  lamb. 
Here  is  St.  John's  wort,  and  here  is  knapweed 
to  lay  in  the  open  wound,  and  plantains  to 
close  it  up,  and  blood-won  if  the  knapweed 
fails :  and  here  is  self-heal,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
is  strong  enough  ;  and  comfrey,  which  never 
fails  ;  and  strong  kiss-me-quick.  Courage,  my 
pretty.  We  have  here  what  is  better  than  all 
the  'pothecaries'  shops.' 

Then  I  found  that  the  pain  was  growing 
greater  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  called 
upon    my    nurse    to    tear    off   the     bandage 
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and  let  me  die.  And  then  some  good  angel 
came  to  my  bedside  and  helped  me  up  and 
carried  me  away — far — far  away  -to  sweet 
Virginia. 

I  was  back  in  the  old  plantation.  It  was 
Sunday  morning,  and  we  were  all  going  to 
church — my  father,  my  mother,  my  nurse,  and 
I,  the  convicts  standing  in  a  line  to  let  his 
honour  pass  :  the  negroes  chattering  and  grin- 
ning, who  understood,  poor  souls  !  little  enough 
of  the  service  they  were  going  to  hear, 
but  yet  could  sing  the  psalms,  having  sweet 
voices,  and  ears  which  caught  the  tune  cor- 
rectly ;  and  in  the  pine-wood  pulpit  was  our 
convict- chaplain,  proclaiming  aloud  that  we — 
meaning  everybody  outside  his  honour's  pew — 
were  all  miserable  sinners. 

It  was  many  days  before  my  reason  came 
back  to  me,  and  then  I  was  weak  and  helpless 
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indeed  ;  though  my  nurse  multiphed  her  in- 
fusions of  galyngale  for  internal  strength,  and 
tea  of  thyme  for  headache,  and  snakeweed  to 
keep  me  safe  from  infection,  which  is  fatal  to 
poor  creatures  just  recovering  from  illness. 
Would  I  could  describe  the  joy  and  thankful- 
ness which  I  felt  when,  on  coming  to  my  senses, 
I  found  my  lover  by  my  bedside,  and  saw  by 
his  eyes  that  he  had  been  weeping  for  me. 

'No  one  else  was  in  the  room.  He  thought 
I  was  sleeping.  When  he  saw  that  my  eyes 
were  open  he  thought  I  was  still  in  my  light- 
headedness, about  to  prattle  of  all  things  that 
have  no  sense.  First  of  all  I  did  not  under- 
stand things,  though  I  knew  him,  and  won- 
dered where  I  was  and  how  I  came  to  be  lying 
there,  and  he  to  be  in  my  room.  Then  it  all 
came  back  to  me  little  by  little,  the  attack 
upon  my  lover  and  my  wound. 
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'  Geoffrey,'  I  whispered,  '  are  you  watch- 
ing over  me  ? ' 

He  was  like  one  who  knows  not  what  to 
say  when  he  found  that  I  was  indeed  in  my 
right  mind.  But  he  had  sense  to  command 
himself,  and  bade  me,  while  he  tenderly  kissed 
my  lips,  keep  silence  and  be  quiet.  Then  he 
thanked  God  solemnly,  for  my  lord  was  never 
one  of  those  men  who  think  they  honour 
themselves  and  gain  credit  among  their  fellows 
by  dishonouring  their  Creator.  And  then  he 
left  me,  and  in  a  moment  my  nurse  came  back, 
and  seeing  that  I  was  in  my  senses  again,  and 
that  the  fever  had  left  me — hands  and  brow 
being  cool  and  moist — she,  too,  burst  into  a 
crying  for  thankfulness,  and  fell  to  kissing  my 
hands  and  cheeks.  Oh,  poor  woman !  Because, 
now  that  my  trouble  was  over,  her  own  was  to 
begin.     1    slept   well  that    night,    and    next 
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morning  was  stronger  and  able  to  take  broth 
and  other  things  which  my  nurse  got  for 
me.  Presently  I  remembered  Jenny,  and 
asked  that  she  might  b^  brought  to  see  me. 

Then  Alice  changed  colour  and  pretended 
not  to  hear  ;  and  when  I  repeated  my  question 
she  said  : 

'  Oh  !  Mistress  Jenny  is  not  at  home.  She 
has  gone  abroad  on  a  visit.' 

With  that  I  was  fain  to  be  content, 
although  I  saw  that  something  had  happened, 
and  besides,  being  still  weak  and  faint,  was 
glad  to  forego  further  questions  and  go  to  sleep 
again. 

Next  day,  I  asked  after  madam,  and  again 
my  niu-se  seemed  confused,  and  put  me  off. 

This  set  me  wondering.  It  was  strange, 
indeed,  that  neither  Jenny  nor  her  mother 
came  to  see   me,  and   no   message    from   the 
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alderman.  Yet  a  week  passed,  and  it  was 
not  till  I  was  quite  well  enough  to  liear  any 
kind  of  news,  however  bad,  that  my  lord  en- 
treated my  permission  for  him  to  tell  me 
things  which,  he  said,  gravely  and  grievously, 
affected  both  himself  and  me. 

He  was,  indeed,  very  grave,  and  told  me 
the  story  little  by  little,  fearful  lest  too  many 
dreadful  events  at  the  same  time  might  bring 
back  my  illness.  Nor  was  it  till  many  days 
afterwards  that  I  was  able  to  put  everything 
together,  and  to  understand  it  all. 

When  the  alderman,  one  of  the  most 
benevolent  and  charitable  citizens  of  London, 
received  the  boy  whom  he  found  starving  with 
hunger  and  cold  (as  seemed  from  his  pretend- 
ing) on  his  door-step,  he  prepared  for  himself, 
even  by  this  most  Christian  act,  his  own 
absolute  and    hopeless  ruin.      The  boy,   as  I 
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have  said,  rapidly  received  instruction,  and 
proved  himself  a  lad  of  astonishing  quick  parts, 
with  great  industry,  sober  habits,  and  respect- 
ful, obedient  behaviour.  The  alderman,  who 
made  haste  to  put  the  boy  into  his  counting- 
house,  thought  he  had  never  before  been 
blessed  with  a  servant  more  honest,  more 
wiUing,  and  more  capable ;  therefore,  he 
advanced  him  rapidly ;  and  when  his  own 
confidential  clerk  and  chief  factor  died,  he  put 
the  young  man,  then  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  into  his  place. 

Christopher  March  had  all  the  keys,  knew 
of  all  the  seciu-ities,  bills,  drafts,  mortgages, 
ventures,  debts,  and  profit  of  the  house  ;  he 
opened  the  letters,  received  the  customers,  and 
carried  on  the  correspondence.  So  bhnd,  in 
short,  did  the  alderman  become,  that  he  ceased, 
for  the  most  part,  to  carry  on   his   business 
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himself,  and  was  generally  content  witli  receiv- 
ing his  clerk's  report. 

The  house  held  the  private  fortunes  of 
m£iny  gentlemen  of  Virginia,  besides  that  of 
my  late  father ;  it  also  held  in  trust  the  fortune 
of  the  Lord  Eardesley,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
of  many  widows,  orphans,  and  poor  pensioners, 
who  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  alderman.  Of  that,  indeed, 
there  was  never  any  doubt.  The  business  of 
the  house,  again,  was  large,  and  the  income  of 
the  alderman  substantial.  I  know  not  what 
was  the  amount  of  his  savings,  but  I  have  been 
well  assured  that  there  were  few  merchants 
even  in  the  great  and  prosperous  city  of 
London  who  surpassed  him  in  fortune.  His 
condition  would  have  been  more  splendid,  but 
for  the  thousand  charitable  actions  which  he 
continually  practised.     However,  there  was  a 
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capital  stock  in  the  alderman's  hands,  including 
that  accumulated  by  his  own  thrift,  the  prin- 
cipal employed  in  his  business,  and  the  moneys 
entrusted  to  him,  amounting  to  near  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  money. 

There  was  one  thing  that  Christopher 
March  could  not  do.  He  might  persuade  his 
master  to  ventures ;  he  might  deceive  him 
with  false  reports  ;  but  he  could  never  persuade 
him  to  have  aught  to  do  with  South  Sea  Stocky 
nor  could  he  make  him  consent  to  sign  papers 
without  first  learning  and  approving  their  con- 
tents. Therefore,  as  Geoffrey  told  me,  every 
one  of  the  receipts,  agreements,  and  papers  of 
advance,  with  regard  to  South  Sea  Stock,  in  the 
counting-house  were  forgeries.  Nor  could  there 
be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  forgeries  in 
the  sale  and  transfer  of  mortgages  and  securities. 

When  the  books  of  the  house  were  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  accountants  skilled  in  examin- 
ing and  detecting  frauds,  it  was  discovered 
that,  not  only  were  these  robberies  of  many 
years'  standing,  with  the  falsifying  of  accounts, 
and  the  forgery  of  authority  given  under  the 
alderman's  own  hand,  but  that  during  the 
excitement  of  the  late  few  months,  Christopher 
March  under  cover  of  his  forgeries  had  been 
trading,  day  after  day,  in  South  Sea  Stock,  in 
bubble  companies,  and  in  any  kind  of  reckless 
speculation.  He  had  lent  money  for  short 
terms  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  on  South  Sea 
Stock ;  he  had  bought  the  stock  on  account  of 
his  master  ;  he  held  shares  in  a  dozen  schemes, 
each  of  which  pretended  to  be  able  by  itself  to 
make  the  fortune  of  the  smallest  shareholder  ; 
there  was  no  project  so  wild  and  visionary,  but 
that  he  must  invest  in  it.  Now,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Christopher  March  was  so  foohsh  as  to  be- 
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lieve  that  his  shares  were  going  to  make  his  for- 
tune. Not  at  all ;  he  was  impelled  into  the 
struggle  for  shares  by  the  desire  to  prey  upon 
his  fellow-creatures.  They  were  like  silly  sheep  ; 
he  was  the  wolf.  He  would  sell  his  shares 
again  when  the  price  went  up. 

There  were  no  methods  of  deception 
which  were  not  tried  by  this  wicked  man. 
He  received  moneys  and  kept  no  account ;  he 
pretended  to  pay  money  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket ;  the  liabilities  of  the  house  remained 
unpaid,  v/hile  the  poor  alderman  was  cheated 
by  the  books,  which  told  a  lying  tale ;  ships 
which  brought  rich  cargoes  were  omitted  in 
the  books  ;  great  sales  were  not  entered  ;  and 
because  Christopher  March  was  the  only  man 
who  in  the  later  days  approached  the  master, 
no  one  knew,  no  one  suspected,  what  was 
being  done  ;  and  those  who  thought  there  was 
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something  wrong  in  the  house,  once  so  respect- 
able and  of  such  tried  integrity,  attributed  it  to 
the  speculation  and  madness  of  the  hour,  and 
hoped  that  Benjamin  Medlycott  would  come 
well  out  of  it. 

None  to  speak  to  the  old  man ;  not  one  to 
warn  him  ;  none  to  remonstrate  on  the  mad- 
ness of  his  supposed  investments — truly  it  was 
pitiful.  And  he,  and  all  of  us,  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  having  no  suspicion,  not  the  least. 
We  girls  occupied  with  our  httle  love  affairs, 
madam  with  her  cards,  and  the  whole  house 
rushing  headlong  to  ruin. 

The  trouble  began  with  my  wound.  Next 
day,  when  the  alderman  called  his  household 
together  for  morning  prayers,  Jenny  did  not 
appear  with  the  rest.  Her  mother  sent  to  call 
her,  for  a  lazy  lie-abed.  The  maid  came  run- 
ning   downstairs,    scared    and    pale — Mistress 
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Jenny  had  not  slept  in  her  bed  all  night.  A 
note  was  found  lying  on  the  pillow.  '  Dear 
parents,'  said  poor  silly  Jenny,  '  I  liope  you  will 
forgive  me,  for  I  have  gone  off  with  my 
Lysander.     Your  affectionate  daughter.' 

There  were  no  prayers,  and  no  breakfast 
either,  that  morning.  The  alderman  said 
nothing,  but  went  to  his  counting-house,  ^vith- 
out  even  asking  who  Lysander  was,  and  then 
sat  down  in  great  unhappiness.  And  truly  It 
was  a  cruel  thing  of  Jenny  thus  to  abuse  the 
love  and  confidence  of  a  father  who  had  ever 
treated  her  with  so  much  indulgence  and  affec- 
tion. 

'  My  ward,'  he  said  presently  to  Christopher 
March,  '  is  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  being 
murdered  by  a  villain.  My  daughter  has  left 
me.  What  is  the  news  with  you,  man,  that  you 
look  so  pale  ? ' 
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'  Am  I  pale,  sir  ?  '  asked  Christoplier.  '  It 
is  perhaps  the  sudden  shock  of  your  news. 
Mistress  Jenny  gone,  sir  ?     With  whom  ? ' 

'I  know  not.  That  is  her  concern.  Ask 
me  no  questions,  Christopher.  Let  us  to 
business.  We  build  our  estates  and  pile  up 
our  gold,  and  we  know  not  who  shall  spend 
it.' 

Alas !  poor  man.  His  own  gold  had  been 
already  spent. 

'Well' — he  tried  to  speak  as  if  he  were 
no  longer  concerned  about  his  daughter — -'  and 
what  about  the  great  madness  ?  ' 

'  The  stock  is  falling,  sir,'  said  Christopher. 
'  There  is  a  run  upon  it.  It  was  yesterday 
morning  at  six  hundred,  and  is  now  at  two 
hundred  and  ninety.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think 
it  will  recover.' 

'  Eecover  ! '    echoed  the  alderman.      '  Can 
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a  burst  bladder  recover  its  shape  ?  Can  a  felon 
recover  his  honour  ?  Go  to,  Christopher.  Let 
us  thank  Heaven  that  we  have  been  spared 
this  infectious  plague,  and  have  continued  sober 
citizens — to   make   our  money  by  thrift,  and 

save  it  for  our ,'  children,  he  was  going  to 

say,  but  he  refrained,  and  groaned, '  Oh !  Jenny, 
Jenny !  ' 

Then  there  came  into  his  counting-house 
two  friends  of  his — grave  and  quiet  mer- 
chants, well  known  on  'Change  and  of  his  own 
company. 

Christopher  March  bowed  to  them  with 
humility,  and  immediately  retired. 

'  How  goes  it,  brother  alderman  ?  '  asked 
one. 

'  Badly,'  replied  my  guardian.  '  It  goes 
very  badly.' 

'Why,'  said  the  other,  'we  guessed  it,  to 
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our  sorrow,   and  so  we  liave  come  to   render 
any  help  we  can.' 

'  It  is  neighbourly,'  said  the  alderman, 
'  but  the  case  is  not  one  for  friends.  None  can 
help  me  in  such  a  plight.  What  is  gone,  is 
gone.' 

'  Ay  !  That  is  true.  Let  us  hope  it  is  not 
so  much  as  people  have  spread  about.' 

'  As  much,  man  ?  '  My  guardian  stared. 
'  Why,  what  mean  you  ? — as  much  as  people 
say?' 

'  There  are  various  rumours,  Alderman 
Medlycott,'  the  younger  man  interposed.  '  Some 
say  that  a  hundred  thousand  would  not  clear 
you.  Others  think  you  may  stand  the  loss  of 
fifty  thousand.  Your  creditors,  of  whom  I  am 
one,  as  you  know ' 

'  Nay — nay,'  said  the  alderman,  putting  his 
hand  on  a  great  book.     '  Not  so,  friend  Pater- 
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son.  We  have  your  quittance  here.  But 
what  does  this  mean  ?  Have  I  not  trouble 
enough,  but  there  must  be  rumours  to  touch  my 
credit  ? ' 

The  visitors  stared  at  one  another. 

'  Truly,  alderman,'  said  the  first,  '  we  do 
not  understand  you.  Tell  us  first  what  is  this 
trouble  that  you  lament.' 

'  It  is  that  my  daughter  hath  left  me,  to  fly 
with  I  know  not  whom ;  and  that  my  ward 
hath  been  foully  wounded — I  think  to  death ; 
and  that  I  have  been  cheated  out  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  by  forgeries.  Call  ye  that  trouble  ^  ' 

They  sat  down,  like  the  friends  of  Job,  and 
were  silent  for  a  space. 

'  I  would  not,'  said  the  elder,  '  add  to  thy 
grief,  my  old  friend.  But  it  is  right  to  bid  you 
be  up  and  doing,  because  your  name  is  very 
freely  handled  this  morning.' 
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'  But  why — why  ?  ' 

'  Why — why  ?  '  His  visitor  spoke  sngrilj. 
'  This  is  childishness,  alderman.  Know  you  not 
of  the  fall  in  South  Sea  Stock  ?  ' 

'  Ay  ;  what  has  that  to  do  with  me  ?  ' 

Was  the  man  mad?  Did  he  understand 
nothing  since  his  daughter  had  left  him  ? 

'  Alderman,'  said  the  younger,  '  think. 
Your  reason  is  tottering  under  the  blows  of 
Providence.  Try  to  speak  calmly.  That 
quittance  of  mine  you  spoke  of — where  is  it  ? ' 

'  Surely,  here,'  said  the  alderman,  opening 
the  book  which  contained  receipts  and  quit- 
tances. '  See — here  it  is — here — with  your 
signature  and  date.' 

The  merchant  looked  surprised ;  then  he 
took  the  book  in  his  hands,  carried  it  to  the 
window  for  better  light,  and  looked  at  the 
signature. 
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'  Here  is  villainy,'  he  said  ;  '  that  receipt 
is  a  forgery,  alderman.  I  have  not  received 
the  money  from  you.' 

'  Forgery  ? — more  forgeries  ?  '  murmured 
the  alderman.  '  Call  Christopher  March.  He 
is  without.' 

He  was  not,  however,  without.  He  had 
gone  away,  leaving  no  message. 

'  Christopher  March  told  me  he  had  paid 
it  himself,'  said  my  guardian.  '  But  go  on. 
Tell  me  more,  if  there  is  more.  What  is  this 
about  my  credit  ?  What  is  South  Sea  Stock  to 
me?' 

'  My  friend,'  said  the  elder  man,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  alderman,  '  this  is  no  time  for 
trifling.  We  may  all  be  ruined  at  any  moment. 
Wliy — why — did  this  madness  seize  you  ? ' 

'  I  think,'  replied  the  alderman,  '  since  you 
came  here.     What  madness  .^  ' 
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'  Dotli  not  all  the  world  know  by  this  time, 
although  you  kept  the  secret  so  well,  that  of 
all  the  adventurers  in  this  new  stock  and  these 
new  projects,  no  one  has  been  more  venturous 
than  yourself?' 

The  alderman  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

'  Where  is  Christopher  March  ?  '  he  asked. 
*  I  cannot  be  going  mad.' 

'  Christopher  March,'  replied  his  friend,  '  is 
the  man  who  negotiated  all  your  transactions 
for  you.' 

'  My  transactions  ?  Man,  I  have  had  no 
transactions.  I  have  neither  bought  nor  sold 
•South  Sea  Stock.  I  have  never  meddled  with 
the  accursed  thing.' 

While  they  were  all  thus  gazing  upon 
each  other  there  burst  upon  them  a  third 
man.  His  wig  was  disordered,  his  ruffles  were 
loose. 
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'  Mr.  Alderman,'  he  cried,  '  I  crave  your 
indulgence  for  a  day  or  two  ;  or  for  a  week^ 
perhaps,  when,  doubtless,  I  shall  be  able  to 
repay  the  money.' 

'  The  money,  friend  ?  I  know  not  you,  and 
I  know  not  your  money.     Tell  me  more.' 

'  The  ten  thousand  pounds  you  lent  me  on 
security — of  my  South  Sea  Stock.'  He  whis- 
pered this  eagerly,  looking  with  suspicion  upon 
the  other  men. 

The  alderman  gazed  at  him  with  a  wonder 
full  of  affright. 

'  I  lent  you  notliing,'  he  said. 

'  Oh,  pardon,  sir.  Beheve  me,  I  would 
defraud  no  one.  You  have  my  securities  ;  they 
were  bonds  worth  nine  hundred  apiece  when  I 
borrowed  the  money.  Now,  alas!  they  are 
worth  but  a  poor  hundred  and  tliirty.  But  I 
will  defraud  no  one.' 
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And  while  he  yet  spake  there  came  another, 
a  creditor. 

'  I  come,'  he  said,  '  Mr.  Alderman,  from  Mr. 
Ephraim  Fouracre,  your  wife's  draper,  about 
your  bill  of  ^yq  thousand  pounds  fourteen 
shillings  and  threepence,  money  lent  on  security 
of  South  Sea  Stock.' 

'  Good  heavens ! '  cried  the  first  visitor. 
'  Did  he  both  borrow  and  lend  on  the  stock  ?  ' 

That  it  appeared  was  the  case,  for  the  very 
securities  on  which  one  man  had  borrowed 
ten  thousand  of  Christopher  March,  had  been 
pledged  to  this  honest  woollen -draper  for  ^^e 
thousand. 

*  My  friends,'  said  the  alderman,  trying  to 
assume  a  calm  which  he  did  not  feel,  *  help  me 
in  this  trouble.     Is  there  witchcraft  in  it,  think 


you?' 


'  Nay,'  replied  the  elder  merchant.      '  But 
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such  villainy  as  the  world,  thank  Heaven ! 
seldom  sees.  Where  is  this  man,  this  Chris- 
topher March,  that  we  may  bring  him  to  the 
gallows  ? ' 

He  never  came  back.  The  game  was  up, 
he  felt,  when  the  stock,  which  was  at  one 
thousand  on  August  1,  steadily  went  down  and 
never  recovered,  day  by  day,  its  figure  of  the 
day  before.  Then  despair  seized  him.  No- 
thing now  could  save  him.  And  on  the  morn- 
ing after  his  desperate  assault  upon  my  lord, 
he  vanished  on  the  first  appearance  of  visitors 
to  his  master. 

I  hardly  know  why  he  tried  to  murder  Lord 
Eardesley.  My  fortune  was  gone ;  my  lord's 
was  gone  ;  the  moneys  entrusted  to  the  alder- 
man were  all  stolen  and  wasted.  As  regards 
the  forgeries,  they  were  but  a  small  trifle  in  com- 
parison  with   the   rest — the   countless  pile  of 
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frauds,  forgeries  and  deceits,  by  wHcli  he  had 
carried  on  his  wicked  course,  and  lulled  his 
master  into  confidence.  Why,  then,  did  he 
try  to  murder  my  lord?  Perhaps,  because 
this  crime  was  the  first  discovered,  and  if  fol- 
lowed up  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  all  the 
rest.  But  one  never  knows  the  secret  springs 
of  action  in  the  career  of  any  man,  even  a  good 
man.  Let  it  suffice  that  Christopher  March 
was  a  murderer,  if  ever  there  was  one,  though 
his  victim  escaped  him. 

Now  all  that  day  the  alderman  sat,  steady 
as  a  rock,  in  the  counting-house.  Little  by 
little  the  whole  truth  was  got  at.  One  man 
after  the  other  called  ;  one  after  the  other  re- 
vealed a  fresh  tale  of  treachery.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  frauds  had  been  committed  quite 
recently,  and  evidently  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  claims  rising  out  of  old  ones,  so 
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as  to  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible. 
By  nightfall  the  poor  old  man  knew  all.  He 
had  lost  not  only  his  own  fortune,  but  his 
good  name.  Hardly  a  merchant  of  credit  but 
had  been  cheated  by  him — that  is,  in  his  name  ; 
those  who  had  entrusted  their  money  to  him 
— the  poor  widows  and  orphans — had  lost 
it :  the  Gentlemen  Adventurers  of  Virginia  who 
had  made  him  their  banker  had  lost  all  their 
savings  ;  men  like  Lord  Eardesley  who  had  de- 
posited with  him  their  few  thousands  found  their 
little  fortunes  stolen.  I,  the  great  Virginian 
heiress,  who  had  inherited  the  thrift  and  accu- 
mulations of  three  generations  of  prosperity, 
had  lost  every  farthing.  Of  all  my  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  my  much  envied  '  plum,'  not 
one  penny  was  left. 

This,   all  this,  did  the  poor  alderman  have 
to  learn  and  to  endure.     It  took  many  days 

VOL.  II.  H 
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to  get  at  the  whole,  to  discover  the  extent  of 
the  ruin.  Yet  his  creditors — the  poor  women 
whose  daily  bread  was  gone,  the  tradesmen 
who  saw  no  way  left  except  bankruptcy  and 
perhaps  a  lifelong  prison — were  kind  to  him. 
He  had  been  so  honest,  he  had  been  so  benevo- 
lent, so  religious,  so  charitable,  that  none  up- 
braided him.  There  were  no  reproachful  eyes 
upon  him  when,  the  accountants  having  laid 
everything  bare,  nothing  more  remaining  to  be 
learned,  he  called  his  creditors  together,  told 
them  all,  which  indeed  they  knew  already,  and 
spoke  his  farewell  speech. 

'  My  friends,'  he  said,  '  I  am  old,  and  have 
been  young  ;  yet  never  have  I  seen  the  righteous 
man  beg  his  bread.  I  have  been  righteous, 
according  to  my  lights.  God  knoweth  when 
we  do  amiss.  As  foi  this  trouble  that  hath 
fallen  upon  you  all,  I  pray  you  to  remember 
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that  man  is  prone  to  err.  I  have  been  over- 
confident, and  I  have  been  deceived  and  robbed. 
In  this  cursed  South  Sea  Stock,  remember,  I 
pray  you,  that  I  had  neither  part  nor  lot.  For- 
geries, forgeries  all  around  me — with  forgeries 
have  I  been  undone.' 

His  lips  trembled  as  he  tottered  slowly  to 
the  door.  Lord  Eardesley,  who  was  there, 
supported  him  from  the  counting-house  to  his 
own  parlour.  There  sat  his  wife,  sad  and  terrified. 

They  brought  him  wine,  but  he  refused  to 
drink  it,  sitting  mute  and  sorrowful.  His  wife 
knelt  before  him,  crying  and  sobbing,  and  im- 
ploring pardon  for  all  her  follies.  He  meekly 
bade  her  rise,  saying  that  she  had  been  a  good 
wife  to  him,  albeit  fond  of  cards,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  years  which  were  left  to  him  and  to 
her,  there  would  be  little  fear  of  cards  interfering 
between    them.      Then    he   turned   to    Lord 
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Eardesley,  and  very  piteously  lamented  the 
loss  of  his  fortune  and  that  of  his  betrothed, 
myself. 

'Nevertheless,'  he  said,  just  and  righteous 
to  the  last,  '  I  lament  not  so  much  for  you,  my 
lord,  and  my  dear  ward  Ehnor,  as  for  those 
poor  women — those  widows — whose  honourable 
bread  is  gone.  For  who  will  help  them  ?  who 
will  feed  them,  unless  it  is  He  who  fed  the 
prophet  ?  And  chiefly  let  us  pray  for  that 
wretched  boy,  Christopher  March,  who  hath 
brought  this  terrible  trouble  upon  us,  that  he 
may  be  led  to  repent.' 

Neither  his  wife  nor  Lord  Eardesley  spoke. 
I  think  that^at  the  moment  they  would  rather 
have  joined  in  prayer  that  he  might  speedily 
meet  with  the  rope  that  was  to  hang  him. 

'Wife,'  he  said,  trying  to  rise,  'let  me  to 
bed.     I  have  much  to  think  of.' 
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They  led  liim  to  his  room,  and  presently- 
left  him. 

All  night  long  his  wife  sat  beside  him 
watching.  His  eyes  were  closed,  but  he  was 
not  sleeping,  and  from  time  to  time  he  spoke. 
Yet  at  last  he  dropped  asleep. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  sat  up,  looked 
about  him,  and  asked,  in  his  usual  voice,  if  all 
was  well.  Being  assured  that  all  was  well,  he 
fell  back,  and  slept  like  a  child. 

They  awakened  him  at  ten  in  the  forenoon. 
His  face  was  rather  pale,  but  smiling  and  happy. 
And — oh  !  wonderful  interposition  of  Provi- 
dential benevolence  ! — he  knew  nothing,  simply 
nothing,  of  what  had  happened.  My  poor  old 
guardian  had  gone  mad. 

Afterwards,  when  I  was  recovered.  Lord 
Eardesley  took  me  to  a  place  where  they  kept 
him.     His  friends,  the  company  over  which  he 
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had  presided,  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  the  good  old  man, 
reduced  to  the  utmost  penury,  should  suffer  in 
his  lunacy.  They  placed  him  in  tlie  house  of 
a  physician,  where  but  a  few  madmen  were 
received— not  the  great  awful  Hospital  of  St. 
Bethlehem — and  provided  for  him  a  room  to 
himself,  with  such  creature  comforts  as  were 
judged  best  for  him.  Hither  came,  every  day 
to  sit  with  him,  soothe  him,  and  please  him, 
his  faithful  wife.  Was  it  possible  that  this  good, 
devoted,  and  honourable  creature  could  have 
been  the  woman  who  once  found  all  her  happi- 
ness in  cards,  and  all  her  hope  in  a  good  hand  ? 
It  was  but  once  that  I  saw  him.  We  passed 
through  a  hall  whose  horrors  were  enough  to 
drive  faith  in  the  goodness  of  Heaven  away  for 
ever  from  the  breast,  where  poor  creatures  were 
chained  by  short  lengths  to  the  wall  like  wild 
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beasts,  and  wandered  round  and  round  like 
them,  crying  and  howling  with  rage  and  fury 
and  despair.  When  we  reached  my  poor  old 
guardian's  room,  we  found  him  playing  a  game 
of  backgammon  with  his  wife.  He  did  that 
all  day  long ;  he  never  tired  of  it ;  she  played 
with  him,  without  a  murmur.  And  when  he 
won,  he  would  laugh  and  crow. 

He  did  not  know  us.  He  only  invited  us 
to  sit  down  and  watch  the  game. 

The  only  sign  of  any  recollection  of  the 
past  that  he  gave  was  once  or  twice  a  week, 
when  he  used  to  laugh  feebly,  rub  his  hands, 
and  say  : 

'  Wife,  I  alwa;  s  said  that  South  Sea  Stock 
was  no  better  than  any  bubble.' 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

HOME  AGAIN. 

It  was  in  August  that  I  was  stricken  ;  it  was 
late  in  September  that  the  fever  left  me  ;  it 
was  in  October  that  I  learned  all — the  wreck' 
of  our  fortunes,  the  ruin  and  madness  of  ray 
poor  guardian,  the  elopement  of  Jenny. 

'  My  Nelly,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  we  have  no- 
thing ;  neither  you  nor  I.  The  very  daily 
expenses  of  this  house  are  maintained  by 
money  borrowed  from  a  friend,  who  lends  it,  I 
know,  willingly  enough.  Will  you  come  with 
me  to  my  poor  barren  acres  in  Wales,  where  we 
may  live,  somehow,  like  rustics,  on  pig,  cow, 
sheep,  garden,  and  orchard?     The    acres   are 
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broad  enough,  I  know,  but  they  are  overgrown 
with  wood  and  corrupted  with  marsh.  No  one 
will  take  my  farms ;  there  is  not  a  tenant  in 
the  place.     Yet  what  else  can  I  offer  you  ?  ' 

To  me  it  seemed  like  a  haven  of  bhss. 
Anything  to  get  away  from  London,  from  this 
dreadful  place  of  corruption  whence,  like  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  the  stench  and  flame  went 
up  to  the  high  heavens.  Anything  to  change 
the  current  of  my  thoughts.  Wales !  The 
broad  barren  acres  !  Why,  the  place  would  be 
like  Virginia.  I  should  see,  once  more,  forests 
and  hills. 

I  hesitated  not ;  I  would  marry  my  lord 
where  and  when  he  pleased.  We  were  married 
at  the  parish  church,  at  St.  Olave's,  by  the  good 
old  clergyman,  whose  manner  of  reading  the 
service  reminded  me  so  much  of  the  alderman. 
He  was  proud  to  marry  a  nobleman,  and  as 
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there  was  no  wedding  feast  he  made  us  a  little 
speech  in  the  vestry-room.  He  reminded  us 
that  adversity,  like  good  fortune,  was  a  jade 
which  came  and  went,  according  to  the  behests 
of  high  Heaven  ;  that  we  must  not  look  forward 
to  a  continuation  of  those  buffets  by  which  our 
worldly  effects  had  been  suddenly  and  violently 
bereft  from  us ;  but  rather  must  cast  around  for 
means  to  use  that  rank,  to  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  my  husband,  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
fortune.  Above  all,  we  might  bear  in  mind 
that  the  world  is  for  the  young,  that  success  is 
for  the  brave,  and  that  where  there  is  no 
ambition  there  is  no  struggle,  and  where  no 
struggle  there  no  glory.  He  meant  well,  the 
good  old  man,  and  when  I  took  him  aside  and 
asked  him  if  he  knew  aught  of  my  poor  Jenny, 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  and  into  the  cor- 
ners of  his  great  fat  hps.    But  he  knew  nothing. 
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So  we  were  married.  There  was  no  ring- 
ing of  bells  ;  there  was  no  wedding  feast ;  there 
were  no  rejoicings ;  my  old  nurse  was  present, 
crying,  my  only  friend ;  the  clerk  gave  me 
away  ;  no  one  was  in  the  church ;  outside  the 
carts  and  waggons  drove  up  and  down  the 
narrow  street ;  the  drivers  swore  ;  the  porters 
set  down  their  loads  and  fought ;  the  signs 
hanging  over  the  shop  windows  creaked  and 
groaned  in  the  autumn  breeze ;  and  no  one 
took  any  notice  of  it. 

After  the  ceremony  I  bade  farewell  for 
a  while  to  my  nurse,  who  returned  for  the 
present  to  the  desolate  house  on  Tower  Hill, 
and  we  took  coach  to  my  lord's  lodgings  in 
Bury  Street. 

Here  we  remained  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  He  had  but  few  friends — where  should 
a  poor  nobleman  find  friends  ? — but  these  came 
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to  see  me  and  invited  us  to  their  great  houses, 
and  were  as  civil  as  if  we  were  rich  instead  of 
being  paupers. 

In  those  days  we  talked  a  great  deal  about 
our  future.  We  were  young,  and  laughed  at  the 
disaster  of  losing  all  our  money — at  least,  I  did. 
We  were  to  go,  we  said,  to  Wales ;  we  would 
repair  a  corner  of  the  ruined  castle,  and  farm 
such  of  the  land  as  was  not  too  barren  ;  we 
would  live  away  from  the  world,  forgotten,  and 
cultivate  tlie  simple  mode  of  life  praised  by 
philosophers.  That  was  our  dream.  I  thought 
so  much  of  Wales  that  I  forgot  Virginia.  But 
one  day  a  sudden  thought  came  into  my  head. 

'  My  dear,'  I  said,  '  the  man  Christopher 
March  could  not  have  gambled  away  my  estate 
in  Virginia.' 

He  started.  '  Surely  not,'  he  said,  '  unless 
your  title-deeds  were  in  his  hands.' 
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'  I  believe  we  have  no  title-deeds,'  I  replied. 
'  I  should  wonder,  however,  if  any  would  dare 
to  dispute  the  right  of  a  Carellis.  Geoffrey, 
look  into  it.  Oh  !  my  dear,  we  are  not  poor 
but  rich.  There  is  no  estate  hke  it  in  Virginia. 
It  produces  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  by 
the  year,  and  might  produce  two  in  careful 
hands.  Geoffrey,'  I  added,  laying  my  hand  on 
liis  arm  and  looking  into  his  noble  face,  '  shall 
we  go  to  Virginia,  you  and  I,  and  grow  rich  on 
our  own  lands  ?' 

Well ;  he  was  strangely  moved  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  went  away  to  consult  a  lawyer.  By 
this  time  all  the  poor  alderman's  papers  were 
in  the  hands  of  attorneys.  It  was  discovered 
that  he  had  never  possessed  my  title-deeds, 
which  were  still  in  Virginia.  Here  was  good 
news,  indeed  ;  and  now  my  whole  thought  was 
how  to  get  away  from  this  London,  this  city  of 
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villainy  and  rogues,  and  find  myself  back  in  my 
own  country,  where,  if  we  lived  among  thieves, 
which  was  true,  they  were  in  bondage  and 
enduring  hardness. 

My  husband  reasoned  with  me  soberly  about 
it.  He  was  at  first  averse  to  leaving  England. 
He  thought  that  if  we  had  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year  we  might  live  on  his  estate  in  Wales, 
build  a  house,  and,  though  we  could  not  hope 
to  make  a  figure,  yet  we  might  maintain  a 
household  in.  some  degree  worthy  of  our  rank. 
I  replied  that  I  was  as  careful  as  he  could  be  to 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  a  peer  ;  but  that  we  must 
remember  how  the  plantation  was  governed  by 
servants,  who,  though  they  might  be  now  men 
of  integrity,  might  also  become  through  temp- 
tation men  like  Christopher  March  himself,  and 
rob  us  of  all  we  had.  This  was  so  true  that  it 
turned  the  scale,  and  my  husband  consented  to 
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embark  for  Virginia,  tliere  to  become  a  planter 
of  tobacco. 

Now,  after  my  marriage — though  this  I 
did  not  learn  till  long  after — my  nurse,  free  at 
last  to  remember  her  own  private  troubles,  set 
to  work  to  find  her  son.  She  rightly  guessed 
that  he  would,  while  the  hue-and-cry  Avas  hot 
after  him,  take  refuge  in  those  dens  and  dark 
holes  of  London  known  to  none  but  the  pro- 
fessional rogue.  She  knew  these  places,  and 
had  lived  in  them  in  the  days  of  her  degra- 
dation. Now  she  began  to  seek  them  out 
afresh.  She  put  on  an  old  and  ragged  dress, 
carried  a  basket,  assumed  the  manner  of  a 
decrepit  woman,  and  ventured  boldly  into  the 
dark  dens  where  an  honest  person's  hfe  was  not 
worth  the  chance  of  a  fourpenny-piece. 

Here  she  asked  for  her  son  by  his  old  name. 
Some  knew  nothing  of  him  ;  some  remembered 
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the  name ;  some  told,  with  pride,  how  he  had 
become  a  great  gentleman,  and  was  robbing  on 
the  grand  scale.  This  was  no  new  thing  among 
them  ;  for  although  it  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
time  that  a  pickpocket  and  common  thief  had 
become  a  City  merchant,  yet  it  was  quite 
common  for  one  of  them,  when  he  had  gotten 
a  gallant  suit  of  clothes  and  a  sword,  to  become 
a  gamester  and  adventurer  of  the  dice,  and  so 
ruffle  it  among  the  best  while  fortune  lasted. 

At  first,  however,  she  could  learn  nothing 
about  him.  But  after  patience  for  three  or 
four  days,  she  was  rewarded.  It  was  a  woman, 
quite  a  young  woman,  who  answered  her 
whispered  enquiries  with  a  fierce  question,  and 
the  usual  profane  oath,  what  she  wanted  to 
know  about  him  for. 

'  Because,'  said  Alice  boldly,  '  because  I  am 
his  mother.' 
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'  You're  not,'  replied  the  girl.  '  His  mother 
was  hanged.' 

My  nurse  shook  her  head. 

'  I  was  not  hanged,'  she  said,  showing  her 
hand,  which  was  branded  by  the  executioner. 
*  I  was  reprieved  and  sent  to  Virginia.  My 
name  is  Kate  Colly er,  and  I  want  -to  find  my 
son.  You  know  that  the  hue-and-cry  is  out 
for  him,  and  the  reward  is  proclaimed.  They 
will  hang  him  if  they  catch  him.  The  mob 
will  tear  him  to  pieces  if  they  can.' 

'How  am  I  to  know  if  you  are  his 
mother  ? ' 

'  Because  I  say  so.  But  that,  I  doubt,  is 
not  enough.  See,  then,  tell  him  this.'  She 
whispered  in  her  ear.  '  Ask  him  who  could 
know  that  except  his  mother.  Then  take  me 
to  him.' 

She  sat  down  in  the  doorway  and  waited. 

VOL.  IT.  I 
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The  girl,  with  a  look  of  suspicion  and  distrust, 
walked  swiftly  down  the  narrow  and  filthy- 
street  they  call  Houndsditch,  and  disappeared. 

Alice  waited  for  about  an  hour.  She  knew 
the  kind  of  people.  If  she  got  up  and  went 
away,  she  would  be  suspected  ;  if  she  remained 
where  she  was,  suspicion  might  be  lulled. 
Presently  the  girl  returned. 

'  You  may  come  with  me,'  she  said ;  '  but 
if  you  have  deceived  me  or  betrayed  him,  I 
will  kill  you — remember  that.' 

I  know  not  where  the  girl  took  AHce. 
They  passed  from  one  lane  full  of  rogues  and 
thieves  to  another;  everywhere  wickedness, 
profanity,  and  drinking.  At  last  the  girl 
stopped  at  a  house,  and,  opening  the  door,  led 
Alice  to  a  small  room  at  the  back,  dark  and 
dirty,  where  Christopher  March  was  sitting 
alone.     His  fine  cloth  coat  and  waistcoat  were 
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exchanged  for  a  suit  of  common  workman's 
clothes  ;  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  tied  up  his 
neck  ;  he  had  discarded  his  wig  and  grown  his 
own  hair ;  he  looked  in  his  new  disguise  what 
he  was,  the  thief  and  burglar  of  twenty  years 
before — grown  up,  but  not  reformed. 

When  he  saw  Alice,  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  an  oath. 

'  You  ?  '  he  cried.  '  She  said  it  was  my 
mother.     You  ?     The  nurse  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  it  is  I,  my  son.' 

Ahce  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and  sighed 
heavily. 

'  I  only  knew,  on  the  night  when  you  tried 
to  murder  Lord  Eardesley,  that  you  were  my 
son.' 

'  Dick  told  you,  did  he  ?  Then  he  knew, 
too,  and  kept  it  from  me.  Yet  I  thought  I  saw 
him  killed.' 

I  2 
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'  Such  as  he  take  time  to  die.  They  are 
allowed  to  live  a  little,  so  that  they  may  tell 
something  of  their  wickedness  before  they  die. 
He  told  me — he — that  you  were  the  boy  whom, 
in  an  evil  hour,  I  brought  into  the  world.' 

'  Well,'  said  Christopher,  '  if  you  come  to 
that,  we  were  all  brought  into  the  world  at  an 
evil  hour.  We  live  and  thieve,  and  then  we 
get  hanged.  Fool  that  I  was,  when  I  might 
have  lived  honestly  and  died  in  my  bed.' 

'  He  told  me  that  when  the  gang  was 
broken  up ' 

'  It  lasted  two  years  after  you  were 
lagged  at  Bristol.  We  thought  you  were 
hanged.' 

'  They  respited  me  at  the  last  moment.  I 
have  been  in  Virginia.' 

'I  know — go  on.' 

'  That   when  the  gang  was   broken  up   in 
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consequence  of  the  cry  after  the  great  diamond 
robbery ' 

'  My  doing  ! '  said  Christopher,  laughing. 
All  the  years  of  his  education  and  work  in  an 
honest  office  had  not  destroyed  that  pride  in 
a  successful  villainy  which  was  taught  him  in 
his  infancy,  and  by  the  poor  woman  who  stood 
before  him  repentant  and  shamed. 

'  You  were  sent,  to  get  out  of  the  way,  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  camp,  to  the 
house  of  Alderman  Medlycott  himself;  you 
were  educated  by  him  ;  taken  into  the  house 
by  him  ;  paid  well  by  him ;  and,  in  return, 
you  robbed  him.' 

'  Why,  mother,'  cried  the  son  in  great 
surprise,  '  you  are  not  come  here  to  preach — 
you!' 

It  was  part  of  her  punishment.  Her  very 
son,  who  had  been  for  fifteen  years  and  more 
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under  godly  tutors,  could  not  even  yet  under- 
stand that  a  wicked  woman  could  ever  turn 
away  from  her  wickedness. 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  No,  no,'  she  said,  '  I  shall  not  preach. 
For  you  I  can  only  pray.  But  this  is  foolish 
talk.  Let  us  rather  consider  how  you  may 
best  escape.' 

'  Why,'  he  replied,  '  I'  think  I  am  safest 
here.  Bess,  here — but  you  don't  know  Bess — 
will  look  after  me.' 

'You  are  never  safe  where  there  are  so 
many  who  know  you.  Why,  there  is  a  hundred 
guineas  reward  offered  for  your  apprehension. 
Once  caught,  they  will  have  no  mercy  on  you, 
be  sure  of  that.' 

'  I  am  sm-e,'  he  said  ;  '  I  knew  it  all  along. 
Why,  what  odds  a  little  danger?  I  am  not 
caught  yet,  and  perhaps  there  is  many  a  jolly 
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day  between  this  and  the  journey  to  Tyburn ; 
isn't  there,  Bess  ?  ' 

The  girl  laughed  uneasily.  She  was  one  of 
those  who  can  never  contemplate  without  a 
shudder  the  certainty  of  her  doom,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  its  appointed  time. 

'  Confess,  mother,'  the  hardened  villain  went 
on, '  I  have  done  well.  A  dozen  years  of  good 
behaviour,  with  church  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  evenings,  as  w^ell  as  Sunday ;  ten  years 
of  slavery  and  hard  work,  and  then  the  reward 
came — a  rich  and  unexpected  reward :  the 
confidence  of  the  most  confiding  merchant  in 
London ;  a  double  set  of  books  ;  the  handhng 
of  vast  sums  of  money ;  all  day  long  robbing 
the  alderman ;  all  night  long  gaming  and 
drinking,  and  hving  like  a  lord.  A  fine  time, 
Bess,  wasn't  it. 

'  Yes,  it  was,'  she  said  ;  '  pity  it  is  over.' 
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'  I  would  have  made  it  last  longer,  but  my 
luck  became  so  bad.  I  believe  it  was  your  girl 
Elinor  Carellis  who  brought  me  bad,  luck. 
Little  she  knew  that  every  evening  some  of  her 
fortune  was  being  melted  away  in  Covent 
Garden.' 

'  Why  did  you  dare  to  make  love  to  her  ?  ' 

*  He  make  love  to  her ! '  cried  the  girl, 
springing  to  her  feet  like  a  mad  thing.  '  He 
make  love  to  her  ?  ' 

'  Easy,  Bess,  easy — sit  down.'  Christopher 
took  her  by  the  waist,  and  sat  her  on  his  knee. 
'  You  don't  understand.  Why,  girl,  I  wanted 
her  money  to  put  back  the  rest — Lord 
Eardesley's  and  the  alderman's  and  the  others. 
Then  we  should  have  started  fair  again ;  he 
would  have  made  me  a  partner,  and  all  would 
have  gone  merrily.' 

She  was  not  satisfied,  and  her  colour  came 
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and  went,  while  her  breath  was  quick  and  her 
eyes  bright. 

'  I  should  like  to  kill  her,'  she  murmured 
between  her  teeth. 

'  You  need  not  be  jealous,'  said  Ahce  ;  'she 
is  married  and  gone  away.' 

'  Ho  !  ho  r  laughed  Christopher,  '  without 
a  penny-piece.  That's  revenge  worth  having, 
isn't  it,  mother  ?  ' 

Then  his  mother  grew  sick  at  heart,  and 
weary,  and  rose  to  go. 

'  I  cannot  see  you  any  more.  I  cannot  bear 
to  look  upon  you,  or  to  hear  you  talk.  But  I 
would  aid  you  to  escape  before  it  is  yet  too  late. 
Perhaps,  if  you  escape  now,  your  heart  may  be 
softened  in  after  years.  But  I  warn  you. 
Among  all  the  rogues  and  thieves  who  surround 
you,  there  nmst  be  many — try  to  think  how 
many — who  know  where  you  are  hiding,  and 
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who  will  be  tempted  by  the  reward.  A  hun- 
dred guineas  !  It  is  a  great  sum  of  money. 
Leave  London ;  go  where  no  one  knows  you. 
Go  where  you  may  find  some  honest  means  of 
livelihood.  See,  I  have  brought  you  all  my 
savings.'  She  drew  out  a  little  bag,  and 
poured  some  money  into  her  lap.  Christopher 
and  the  girl  bent  eagerly  over  it  with  greedy 
eyes.  '  There  are  ten  guineas  and  some  silver 
pieces.  Take  them,  and  fly  for  your  life  out  of 
the  City  of  Destruction.' 

There  was  no  hesitation  about  taking  the 
money  ;  not  the  least.  Nor  about  promising 
whatever  the  man's  mother  wished. 

'  I  will  go,'  he  said.  '  I  will  go  this  very 
evening.  We  will  try  the  north.  This  will 
keep  us  for  a  while,  and  then  we  shall  see. 
Yes,  mother' — he  thrust  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
for  the  amusement  of  the  girl — '  honesty  is  the 
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only  thing.  You  are  right.  Henceforth  I  am 
a  respectable  tradesman,  ruined  by  the  wicked 
directors  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme.' 

She  left  him  without  taking  his  hand,  or 
saying  more  words.  And  she  lived  to  learn 
that  he  had  broken  his  word,  was  still  lurking 
in  London,  and  had  been  captured. 

All  this  she  told  me  later,  when  we  were  far 
away  from  land  on  the  blue  ocean. 

Then  we  began  our  preparations  for  Virginia. 
We  wanted  little,  because  everything  was 
already  on  the  plantation.  My  lord's  interest 
procured  us  a  passage  on  board  the  '  Gloucester,' 
one  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  under  orders  for 
James  Town,  and  we  were  to  set  sail  at 
Portsmouth. 

A  week  before  we  started  a  letter  was 
brought  to  me  by  a  meanly-dressed,  poor  little 
creature  of  a  servant-maid.     It  was  addressed 
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to  Mistress  Elinor  Carellis,  care  of  Lord 
Eardesley. 

Oh,  Heaven !  it  was  from  my  dear,  flighty, 
foolish  Jenny. 

'  Dearest  Nelly,'  she  began,  '  I  know  not  if 
I  dare  to  address  you  as  I  used.  Forgive  me 
and  pity  me.  I  am  very  unhappy.  I  know 
about  my  father's  bankrupt  condition  and  his 
madness.  Pray  Heaven  it  be  not  caused  partly 
by  my  undutiful  conduct.  Come  quickly  to 
me,  for  I  have  much  to  tell  you.  My  mother 
will  not  forgive  me,  and  my  husband  is  such  a 
wretch  that  you  will  pity  me  when  you  know. 
But,  oh  !  that  such  a  man  as  Christopher  March 
should  have  been  allowed  to  live  !  Your 
affectionate  Jenny.' 

The  letter  was  dated  from  a  street  near 
High  Holborn,  called  Fetter  Lane,  where  I 
supposed  she  had  found  lodgings.    My  husband, 
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who  would  not  let  me  go  alone,  accompanied 
me,  and  we  carried  with  us  the  little  half- 
starved  girl  in  a  coach. 

Alas !  the  street  was  narrow  and  noisy,  full 
of  shops,  and  crowded  with  rough  people. 
Jenny's  lodging  was  in  a  court  leading  off  the 
street.  Who,  then,  was  her  Lysander?  Could 
he  have  deceived  her  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
which  it  might  be  reasonably  supposed  she 
would  have  ? 

The  girl  led  us  into  a  mean  house  with 
narrow  passages  and  dirty  stairs.  In  a  room 
at  the  back,  ill-fiu-nished,  squalid,  and  unwash- 
ed, I  found  the  poor  girl.  She  was  in  dis- 
habille, her  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders, 
her  feet  in  slippers.  Before  her  stood,  cower- 
ing, the  man  who  had  carried  her  off.  But  was 
this  Lysander  ?  Why,  all  the  bravery  had  gone 
out  of   the    man ;    the  ruffle  and    smirk  ;    the 
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square  carriage  of  his  elbows ;  the  toss  of  his 
head  ;  all  were  gone.  His  clothes  were  shabby 
and  common  ;  his  wig  lay  on  the  table,  and  a 
handkerchief  tied  up  his  head.  I  think  they 
had  been  quarrelling,  for  when  Jenny  heard 
our  footsteps  and  turned  to  me,  her  face  was 
flushed  and  her  hps  were  quivering. 

'  Nelly ! '  she  said,  throwing  herself  into  my 
arms.  '  Oh,  Nelly,  Nelly  !  what  a  wretch — 
what  a  foolish  wretch  I  have  been  ! ' 

Then  she  tore  herself  from  me  passionately, 
and  placed  me  in  a  chair,  while  she  pointed  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  her  husband. 

'  Sit  there.  You  shall  hear,  you  and  my 
lord,  what  I  have  suffered  from  this  man.' 

Lysander  looked  as  if  he  fain  would  escape, 
but  knew  not  how.  I  do  not  think  he  w^as  a 
brave  man,  because  his  knees  shook  while  his 
wronged  wife  poured  out  her  tale. 
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'  You  know  how  he  used  to  write  me 
poems,  Nelly  ?  The  poems  were  copied.  You 
remember  his  letters  ?  They  were  stolen  from 
a  book.  The  wretch  hath  no  knowledge  of 
writing,  save  of  copying  for  a  shop  cashbook. 
He  told  me  a  tale  of  himself:  he  said  he  was 
the  son  of  a  country  squire — oh  !  lying  villain ! 
— that  his  father  wished  him  to  marry  a  lady 
of  title  ;  that  his  only  chance  was  a  secret 
marriage,  after  which  his  father  would  certainly 
relent ;  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  alderman  to  any  secret  course  ;  and 
that  if  I  would  elope  with  him,  all  would  go 
well  afterwards. 

'  Nelly !  you  know  what  a  fool  I  have 
always  been,  loving  to  read  about  men  and 
love-making — all  this  went  to  my  heart.  It 
seemed  so  noble  in  a  gentleman  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  a  citizen :  it  was   grand 
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to  be  carried  away.  No  secret  marriage  in 
London  would  do  with  my  fine  gentleman ;  no 
Fleet  marriage,  if  you  please ;  nothing  but  a 
coach  and  four,  and  Scotland. 

'So  I  went.  Oh!  the  long,  long  journey 
on  the  road  ;  and  the  shaking  over  the  roads ; 
but  who  so  grand  as  this  great  gentleman,  if 
you  please  ?  His  -hand  was  ready  with  a 
guinea  for  the  postboy  and  a  crown  for  boots ; 
while  at  the  sound  of  horses  on  the  road  none 
so  brave  as  he,  with  his  sword  ready  loosened 
in  the  scabbard,  and  his  pistols  before  him  in 
the  coach.  "  If  we  are  caught,"  he  said,  "  if 
we  have  to  fight,  I  will  die  rather  than  sur- 
render my  Clarissa."  I  felt  proud  of  being 
about  to  have  a  husband  who,  if  he  was  little 
in  stature,  had  yet  so  high  a  spirit. 

'  We  got  safely  to  Scotland,  after  many 
days,  and  there  we  were  married. 
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'  Then  we  came  home  again,  but  without 
the  grandeur  with  which  we  went.  This  time 
we  travelled  to  York  by  posting,  and  then  all 
the  way  to  London  by  the  coach. 

'  When  I  got  to  town  I  learned  all  that  had 
happened  ;  your  wound ;  my  father's  ruin  and 
illness ;  the  villainy  of  Christopher  March.  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break,  to  think  of  all 
the  troubles  that  had  fallen  upon  us.  Yet  there 
was  some  comfort ;  I  should  not  be  a  burden 
upon  my  friends,  poor  and  in  misery.  I  should, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  help  them.' 

She  stopped,  and  the  miserable  man,  now 
that  the  climax  was  approaching,  trembled  not 
only  in  his  knees,  but  all  over,  while  a  cold 
moisture  broke  out  on  his*-forehead. 

'  One  more  misfortune  was  to  fall  upon  me 
— one  more  trouble.  I  deserved  it.  I  must 
not  repine  ;  but  it  was  harder  to  bear  than  all 
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the  rest.  Oh,  Nelly  1  See  him  now.  Does  he 
look  at  all  like  the  son  of  a  country  esquire  ? 
Hath  he  any  air  of  gentle  blood  and  noble 
birth  ?  Does  he  look  hke  a  roan  who  would 
marry  a  lady  of  rank  ?  I  found  out  at  length, 
but  not  until  his  money  was  come  to  an  end. 
I  found  out,  I  say,  from  his  own  confession,  who 
he  is  and  what.  Nelly,  he  made  the  money  for 
our  wedding  journey  by  gambling.  He  was 
lucky,  and  won  enough  to  pay  for  all  in  a 
single  night.  And  he  is  not  a  gentleman  at  all. 
He  is  but  just  out  of  his  apprenticeship.  He 
is  a  hosier  by  trade.  His  name  is  Joshua 
Crump.  I  am  plain  Mistress  Crump,  wife  of 
the  hosier's  apprentice,  who  was  once  Jenny 
Medlycott,  and  daughter  of  an  alderman  who 
had  passed  the  chair  !     Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! ' 

She  paused.     Then,  fired  to  fury  with  the 
thought  of  her  wrongs,  she  cried  again,  with 
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a  passion  of  tears,  '  Oh,  villain  ! '  and  gave  lier 
husband,  one  with  each  hand,  two  such  mighty- 
boxes  on  the  ear  that  I  expected,  little  as  she 
was,  some  dreadful  hijury  would  be  done  to 
him.  I  pulled  her  from  him  ;  for,  indeed,  she 
was  now  quite  mad  with  passion,  and  no  longer 
mistress  of  herself. 

Joshua  Crump,  all  this  time,  said  nothing, 
only  he  gazed  with  appeahng  eyes  to  me,  as  if 
for  protection. 

My  husband  stepped  forward  while  I  was 
soothing  Jenny. 

'  Tell  me,'  he  asked  the  man,  '  have  you 
any  money  .^  ' 

'j^o,  my  lord,  none,  except  a  single 
guinea.' 

'  And  when  that  is  done,  what  will  you  do 
next  ?  ' 

'  I  know  not,  my  lord,  indeed.' 
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'  Are  you  not  a  pretty  villain,  thus  to  carry 
away  a  young  lady  deceived  by  these  lies  ?  ' 

'  I  am,  my  lord.  Yet  I  thought  her  father 
was  rich,  and  would  forgive  us/ 

'  Come  outside,  and  speak  with  me.' 

They  went  outside,  and  I  heard  my  husband 
speaking  gravely.  They  talked  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.     Then  my  lord  returned  alone. 

•  Come,  Nelly,'  he  said  ;  '  the  coach  waits. 
Jenny,  child,  will  you  come  with  us  and  share 
our  lot  ?  Your  husband  will  let  you  go,  and  it 
shall  be  as  if  you  had  never  been  married.' 

.    I  dressed  her  hair,  and  tied  on  her  hat,  and 
led  her  crying  and  sobbing  down  the  stairs. 

She  never  saw  her  husband  again. 

So,  on  a  fine  morning  in  late  autumn,  we 
left  London  for  good ;  and  rode,  stopping  at 
Guildford  for  the  night,  all  together — my 
husband,  myself,  Jenny,  and  Nurse  Alice,  with 
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my  husband's  new  man.  And  so  we  journeyed 
to  Portsmouth,  where  we  embarked  on  board 
His  Majesty's  man-of-war  'Gloucester,'  seventy- 
five  guns,  then  lying  off  Spithead,  and  pre- 
sently were  standing  gallantly  across  the  open 
sea,  all  sails  set,  making  for  my  dear  Virginia. 

My  story  is  finished.  It  only  remains  for 
me  to  say  a  few  words  more. 

First,  I  have  been  a  happy  wife  in  the 
affection  of  a  great  and  noble  husband.  We 
lived  on  our  plantation,  without  once  wishing 
to  leave  it,  for  five  and  twenty  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  our  affairs  having  prospered 
beyond  our  expectation,  my  husband  was 
seized  with  a  longing  to  go  home  and  live  the 
rest  of  his  life  upon  his  own  estate  in  Wales, 
where,  he  thought,  he  might  build  a  house,  and 
cultivate   the  ground,  and,  perhaps,  help  the 
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advancement  of  our  eldest  son.  The  second 
son  we  left  in  Virginia.  He  hath  taken  the 
surname  of  Carelhs,  and  I  hope  that  there  may 
never  fail  a  Carellis  in  the  colony  to-  illustrate 
by  his  own  virtues  and  worth  those  of  the 
English  race.  So  we  returned,  and,  in  the 
autumn  of  our  lives,  before  old  age  dims  my 
memory  or  impairs  my  faculties,  I  have  written 
this  story  of  my  sorrows  and  my  joys,  and 
have  called  it,  fondly,  after  the  name  by  which 
my  dear  husband,  who  hath  ever  been  my 
lover,  still  delights  to  call  his  wife. 

About  a  year  after  we  landed  my  husband 
had  a  letter  from  London,  iix  which  an  un- 
known correspondent  informed  him  that  he 
would  be  interested  in  learning  the  death  of 
Master  Joshua  Crump,  formerly  a  hosier's 
apprentice.     I  showed  the  letter  to  Jenny,  who 
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■first  looked  grave,  as  was  becoming,  and  then 
became  joyful. 

'  After  all,'  she  said,  '  it  was  the  only  thing 
he  could  do  to  prove  his  repentance.  I  think 
better  of  him  for  dying,  and  perhaps  I  may 
forgive  him  altogether  in  time.  But  now  I 
can  think  of  nothing  but  that  I  am  free.' 

She  was  ;  and  a  few  weeks  later  she 
married  a  young  gentleman  of  great  promise 
and  a  considerable  estate  upon  the  Potomac 
Eiver.  She  has  brought  up  a  large  family  of 
handsome  children,  and  no  one  but  myself 
and  my  husband  ever  knew  the  story  of  her 
elopement.  Alice  knew,  of  course,  but  Alice 
never  talked.  And  here  I  may  relate  tliat 
wlien  (after  many  years)  we  returned  to 
London,  the  first  time  I  walked  again  in 
Cheapside  I  espied  a  monstrous  great  sign 
of    a   golden   glove    hanging   over  my   head, 
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and  read  the  name  written  below  of  J.  Crump. 
I  remembered  Lysander,  and,  moved  with 
curiosit}^,  I  entered  the  shop.  Why,  there 
behind  the  counter,  stood  Lysander  himself. 
He  was  little  changed,  except  for  a  certain 
smugness  of  aspect  peculiar  to  the  thriving 
London  hosier.  He  bowed,  and  asked  me 
what  I  might  be  pleased  to  lack. 

I  leaned  across  the  counter  and  whispered: 

'Hath  Lysander  quite  forgotten  his  Cla- 
rissa ?  ' 

He  trembled  and  turned  pale,  and  his  yard 
wand  dropped  from  his  hands. 

'  Madam,'  he  whispered,  '  I  know  your 
ladyship  now.  You  are  Lady  Eardesley.  For 
Heaven's  sake  !  I  am  married  and  the  father  of 

ten ' 

'  Fear   not,   Lysander,'   I   replied,    '  your 
secret  is  safe  with   me.     After   the   death  of 
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her  first  liiisbancl  Clarissa  found  consolatiou 
ill  the  arms  of  a  second.' 

So  I  left  him  abashed  and  confounded. 

We  had  been  in  Virginia  five  years  or  so 
when  our  overseer  came  to  me  one  morning, 
my  husband  being  then  shooting  in  the  forest, 
with  a  tale  about  a  certain  convict  servant 
whom  he  liad  bought  at  James  Town,  and 
conveyed,  with  others,  to  the  estate.  He  was 
a  man  about  thirty-three  or  four,  who  had 
been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
but,  by  the  clemency  of  the  judge,  was  branded 
and  sent  to  the  plantations.  The  offence  was 
shop-lifting.  This  gloomy  story  was  too  com- 
mon to  move  my  pity.  But  the  overseer 
added,  when  the  man  heard  that  Lord  Eard- 
esley  had  bought  him,  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  begged  that  he  might  never  be  seen  by  liis 
lordship. 
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A  dreadful  siisi)icion  seized  me.  I  bade  the 
overseer  lead  me  to  the  man.  He  was  sitting 
in  chains,  waiting  to  be  told  off  for  a  field 
gang.  I  never  went  near  our  wretched  people 
on  their  first  arrival,  or  when  they  were  at 
work  in  the  fields,  for  the  sound  of  the  lash, 
even  though  one  knew  that  it  was  part  of  the 
punishment,  or  felt  that  if  it  was  a  negro  re- 
ceiving chastisement  it  was  part  of  his  education 
in  religion  and  civilisation,  never  failed  to  bring 
the  tears  to  my  eyes. 

The  overseer  called  him,  and  he  lifted  his 
head.  At  sight  of  me  he  fell  grovelling  and 
crying  at  my  feet.  For  it  was  Christopher  March. 

I  said  nothing  to  him,  good  or  bad,  but 
being  assured  that  it  was  the  wicked  wretch 
himself,  thus  placed  by  Providence  in  our 
hands,  I  left  him  and  went  home.  When  my. 
husband  returned  I  told  him  all. 
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It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  relate  how 
my  lord  sent  for  this  rogue,  whose  sins  had 
found  him  out,  and  discoursed  with  liim  upon 
his  miraculous  escape  and  the  occasion  merci- 
fully laid  open  to  him  for  repentance,  and  how 
the  man  with  plentiful  tears  declared  that  he 
was  already  deeply  penitent.  We  kept  from 
Alice  the  knowledge  that  her  son  was  on  the 
estate  until  such  time  as  the  overseers  reported 
favourably  of  the  man's  good  behaviour  and 
willingness.  We  then  granted  to  nurse,  for 
her  own  use,  a  strip  of  ground  at  the  far  north 
of  our  plantation,  which  had  a  cottage  on  it ; 
and  we  assigned  her  own  son  to  her  as  servant, 
so  that  no  one  on  the  estate  should  know  of  the 
relationship. 

Wlien  she  died,  a  year  or  two  later,  it  was 
in  the  thankful  confidence  that  her  son  was  as 
deeply  and  sincerely  penitent  as  she  was  lierself. 
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I  never  greatly  believed  in  the  repentance 
of  one  whose  sins  showed  so  hard  a  heart,  but 
I  was  glad  that  his  hanging  did  not  take  place 
until  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  He  was 
executed  at  James  Town,  and  hung  in  chains, 
for  a  highway  robbery,  quite  unnecessary  and 
wanton,  because  at  tlie  time  he  was  in  easy 
circumstances. 

As  I  write  these  last  lines,  the  setting  sun 
is  shining  on  the  Welsh  hills ;  in  the  gardens 
are  playing  my  grandchildren ;  sitting  about 
me  are  my  three  daughters,  happy  matrons 
all ;  walking  up  the  broad  valley  I  see  my 
husband,  and,  with  him,  two  gallant  sons.  My 
heart  is  full. 


OVEE   THE    SEA  WITH 
A   SAILOR 


CHAPTEE  1. 

IN   THE    PORT    OF   BOSCASTLE. 

On  a  certain  evening  in  early  snmmer  a  couple 
of  young  men  were  lying  on  tlie  brow  of  a 
cliff  between  Boscastle  and  Tintagel  on  the 
Cornish  coast.  Before  them  was  the  broad 
Atlantic,  with  no  land  between  them  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador  except  a  little  bit  of  New- 
foundland— no  mankind  all  the  way,  an  ex- 
hilarating thought ;  beloAv  them  on  one  side 
was  the  little  harbour  and  old-world  town  of 
Boscastle,  and  on  the  other,  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  south,  Trevenna  and  King  Arthur's 
Stronghold.  Everybody  knows  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  lying  on  a  seaboard  cliff.     You 
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may  lie  as  if  you  were  where  you  most  Avished 
to  be,  in  perfect  repose,  lazily  looking  out  at  the 
blue  stretch  of  water,  icily  following  the  course 
of  a  sea-gull,  and  marking  on  the  horizon  a 
sail  or  the  smoke  of  a  steamer,  while  the  sun 
gently  warms  you  all  over  till  you  feel  '  done 
through,'  like  a  conscientious  steak  on  the  grid- 
iron, while  sweet  breezes  play  on  your  cheek, 
and  you  feel  as  if  you  would  hardly  exchange 
these  zephyrs  for  the  breath  of  your  mistress, 
and  as  if  you  intended  to  remain  until  that 
great  king  and  despot,  who,  as  Eabelais  teaches, 
commands  everything,  causes  the  invention  of 
everything,  is  Lord  of  all,  and  must  be  obeyed, 
namely,  Hunger,  orders  you  to  get  up  and 
walk  in  the  direction  of  provant.  The  other 
is  the  restless  and  uneasy  manner,  as  if  your 
heart  was  not  in  idleness  and  your  mind  not  in. 
harmony  with  the  seeming  repose  of  legs  and 
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spinal  column.  Both  methods  were  apparent 
in  the  attitude  and  appearance  of  the  two  com- 
panions. They  illustrated  in  their  friendship 
a  very  old  maxim  of  philosophy.  It  is  not  in 
Solomon's  Proverbs  nor  is  it  in  Plato,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  old,  because  it  is  too  profound  for 
myself,  or  any  other  modern  philosopher,  to 
have  invented.  '  It  is  best,'  said  the  anony- 
mous sage — very  likely  he  was  a  Chinaman — 
'  in  choosing  a  friend  to  choose  one  who  will 
wear.  Therefore  he  must  not  follow  the  same 
caUing  as  yourself.  In  true  friendship  there 
must  be  no  professional  jealousy,  no  rivalry,' 
Now  one  of  these  young  men — he  who  sat  and 
rested  with  such  perfect  joy — was  a  poet ;  and 
the  other — the  restless  person — was  a  painter. 
The  poet,  by  an  unlucky  stroke  of  fate,  did  not 
look  poetical ;  he  was  short  in  stature,  wore  a 
beard  and  spectacles,  and  his  legs  were  not  so 
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straight  as  those  of  more  favoured  brethren — 
in  fact,  they  formed  that  interesting  conic  sec- 
tion, an  elongated  elhpse.  This  curve,  apphed 
to  human  legs,  is  said  to  be  bad  for  stopping 
pigs.  As  for  his  name,  as  it  has  got  nothing  to 
do  with  the  story,  and  as  it  was  an  ugly  name, 
and  as  the  poet  always  committed  the  sin  of 
cursing  his  ancestors  for  having  such  a  name 
whenever  he  thought  about  it,  and  as  his  friends 
always  called  him  Poet,  Maker,  Bard,  or  In- 
spired One,  there  is  no  need  to  mention  it  at  alL 
He  wrote  his  immortal  verses  under  an  assumed 
name,  and  used  to  grind  his  teeth  when  admir- 
ing maidens  (of  ravishing  beauty)  wrote  him 
rapturous  letters,  and  he  was  fain  to  remember 
straight  hair,  curly  legs,  and  unromantic  name. 

The  artist,  on  the  other  liand,  who  could  not 
write  verses,  had  curly  brown  hair,  the  brightest 
eyes  possible,  a  manly  complexion  composed  of 
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brown,  red,  and  white,  laid  on  in  artful  grada- 
tions by  nature,  and  features  as  straight  and 
handsome  as  those  which  made  the  pride  of 
Paris's  mother.  For  young  maidens  to  look 
upon  those  features  was  a  sovereign  specific  for 
headache,  ennui,  languor,  despondency,  hstless- 
ness,  vapours,  and  lowness  of  spirits,  for  they 
straightway  began  to  sit  upright,  grow  cheerful, 
take  a  bright  view  of  life,  pity  the  sad  condition 
of  nuns,  and  think  how  thankful  they  them- 
selves ought  to  be  to  Heaven  for  making  them 
so  beautiful.  For  comeliness  in  man,  they 
thought,  not  knowing  that  even  ugly  men  have 
their  feehngs,  is  attracted  magnetically  towards 
beauty  in  woman. 

His  name  was  much  better  than  the  poet's, 
being  Davenant,  and  his  Christian  name  was 
something  of  the  romantic  and  reverent  kind 
greatly  favoured  by  tender  mothers  in  the  days 
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when  Miss  Sewell's  novels  prepared  the  way  for 
a  generation  of  Cyrils,  Guys,  and  Cjrprians,  few 
of  whom  have  proved  themselves  fathers  of  the 
Church,  though  many  have  become  her  prodigal 
sons.  But,  by  reason  of  a  certain  quality  in 
the  youth  which  one  cannot  explain,  he  was 
always  called  by  his  friends  JTack.  This  being 
so,  it  is  useless  to  give  his  real  name  in  full. 
The  curious  may  refer  to  his  baptismal  register. 
He  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  who  looked  rest- 
less. Something  was  on  his  mind,  else  he 
would  have  felt  the  repose  of  the  hour  and 
enjoyed  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  poet  spoke  slowly  and  critically : 
'  I  agree  with  you,  Jack.  She  is  pretty — 
she  is  very  pretty,  indeed.  I  like  the  dark  blue 
eye  best,  I  think,  of  all  eyes  that  be.  Words- 
worth might  have  written  a  sonnet  on  the  Dark- 
Blue  Eye.'     He  took  out  his  pocket-book  and 
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made  a  note.  '  I  am  sure  that  Wordsworth 
would  have  Avritten  a  sonnet,  had  he  thought  of 
it,  on  the  Dark  Blue  Eye — dark  and  true  and 
tender — beautiful  collocation  ! — pity  I  am  too 
late  w^ith  it.  Her  features  are  straight.  In 
this  day  of  snub  noses  and  little  round  faces  it 
is  refreshing  to  come  across  the  classical  type. 
Her  figure- ' 

'  I  declare,'  Jack  cried,  '  that  you  poets  are 
the  least  imaginative  of  mortals.  To  be  sure 
it  must  be  destructive  to  the  imagination  to  be 
for  ever  thinking  what  ought  to  be  said  about 
a  thing.  You  "  agree  with  me  !  "  Hang  it,  man, 
you  talk  as  if  you  were  discussing  the  merits  of 
a  ])oeni.  I  say  that  her  beauty  is  a  beauty  that 
takes  possession  of  a  man — unless  he  be  a  poet 
— and  fills  his  brain,  and  makes  him  go  mad 
with  longing  and  delight.' 

'•  Take  care,  Jack.' 
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'  What  am  I  to  take  care  of  ?  Think  of  her 
hair,  man  of  sluggish  blood  !  how  it  ripples  like 
silk  threads  in  the  sunshine  ;  Dorothea  by  the 
brook  had  not  such  long  and  lovely  locks  ;  and 
then  think  of  her  figure,  the  tall  graciousness 
of  her  presence.  Helen  of  Troy  was  not  more 
queenly  than  this  village  girl.  Think  of  her 
voice,  so  musical  and  clear ;  it  is  the  voice  of 
Juhet.  With  such  tones  that  maiden  ravished 
the  heart  of  Komeo.  Think  of  her  smile, 
when  one  is  happy  enough  to  make  her  smile  ; 
did  ever  man  dream  of  a  woman's  smile  more 
sweet  ?  Venus  must  never  laugh,  but  she  should 
smile  often.  Think  of  her  eyes  when  she  looks 
at  you.  Poet !  They  are  the  eyes  of  the  God- 
dess of  Love  herself,  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and 
of  Earth.' 

*  Take  care.  Jack,'  repeated  his  friend  again. 
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'  Why  should  I  take  care  ?  '  he  asked  for 
the  second  time. 

'  Granted  that  she  is  about  a  tenth  part  as 
beautiful  as  you  say  and  think ;  granted  that 
you  fancy  yourself  in  love  with  her  ;  granted, 
again,  that  she  is  as  good  as  a  woman  can 
be ' 

'  This  methodical  and  cold-blooded  person 
calls  himself,'  said  Jack,  '  a  poet ! ' 

'  How  would  it  do  to  transplant  her  to 
London  ?  For  a  cottage  by  the  sea,  a  house 
and  a  studio  in  the  Abbey  Eoad  ;  for  the  com- 
panionsliip  of  fishermen,  that  of  your  friends ; 
for  a  boat  in  the  harbour,  a  walk  in  Eegent's 
Park; 

'  Poor  child  ! '  said  Jack  the  lover ;  '  but  we 
would  come  to  Cornwall  as  often  as  we  could. 
I  should  paint  nothing  but  the  cliffs  of  Bos- 
castle.' 
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'  How  would  she  like  the  ladies  who  would 
call  upon  her?  How  would  the  ladies  Hke 
her?     Jack,  give  it  up.' 

'  I  shall  not  give  it  up.  I  can  never  for- 
get her  face.  Why,  I  think  of  her  all  day 
long,  and  when  I  think  of  her  I  tremble.' 

'  Poor  old  boy !  Do  you  think  she  is 
w^orth  it  ? ' 

'  I  am  sure  she  is  worth  all  the  worship 
and  respect  a  man  can  give  her.  Every 
woman  is  for  that  matter.' 

'  Humph ! '  said  the  poet.     '  Go  on.  Jack.' 

'  It  is  by  the  special  mercy  of  Heaven,' 
continued  the  painter,  '  that  such  women  are 
sent  into  the  world :  else  the  standard  of  things 
beautiful  would  be  lowered,  and  so  our  en- 
deavours slacken,  and  all  mankind  sink  back 
into  the  mud.' 

*I   will  take   a  note   of  that   idea.  Jack.' 
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The  poet  made  his  note.  '  If  you  take  no 
thought  yourself  how  things  should  be  said, 
joermit  me  to  do  so.  Thank  you,  I  am  now 
glistening  again.' 

'No,'  replied  Jack,  'I  have  done.  My 
mind  is  made  up.  I  shall  ask  Avis  to  marry 
me.  If  she  will  not  take  me — and  I  don't 
know ' — he  added  this  ruefully,  as  if  unaware 
of  his  good  looks,  pleasant  ways,  and  gallant 
bearing — '  I  don't  know  why  she  should,  being 
what  she  is  compared  with  what  I  am,  why 
then  we  will  go  away,  and  the  sooner  the  better.* 

'  T  think,  Jack,'  said  tlie  poet,  '  that  Miss 
Avis  will  say  Yes.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  out  of  a  simple  journey  to  the  Cornish 
coast  such  dreadful  things  could  follow  ?  ' 

Jack  laughed. 

'  Was  it  for  this,'  continued  his  friend, 
'  that  I,  who  hate  walkino*  and  love  London, 
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and  especially  tlie  Temple,  in  June,  was  per- 
suaded to  assume  tlie  disguise  of  a  muscular 
Christian  ' — ^he  pointed  to  his  knicker- 
bockers— '  and  to  put  on  a  knapsack,  where-, 
by  my  shoulders  are  bruised  into  a  horrible 
black  and  blue,  instead  of  remaining  a  pearly 
white  ?  We  were  to  travel  all  the  summer,  to 
make  sketches,  collect  legends,  examine  pools 
by  the  sea-side,  grow  learned  over  anemones. 
What  have  we  done  ?  Sat  down  in  a  village, 
and  fallen  in  love  with  a  country  girl.' 

'I  can't  help  it,'  Jack  groaned.  Then 
he  said  stoutly  :  '  I  wouldn't  help  it,  if  I  could. 
It  would  be  too  great  happiness  for  me  to  win 
Avis.'  His  voice  sank  as  he  pronounced  the 
sacred  name  of  the  girl  he  loved. 

'  How  shall  I  go  back  to  the  club  and  tell 
them  that  their  Jack  is  lost  to  them — their 
Jack  of  Trumps — because  he   is   engaged   to 
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marry  a  young  lady  of  surpassing  beauty,  niece 
to  a  seafaring  party — I  think  party  is  the  right 
word — who  has  certainly  been  a  mariner,  who 
Jias  certainly  been  a  pilot,  and  is  also  suspected 
of  having  been  a  pirate  ?  ' 

*  Pirates  are  scarce,'  said  Jack.  '  I  shall 
swear  he  has  been  a  pirate.  I  will  paint  his 
portrait  in  character.' 

'True,  there  is  distinction  in  being  a 
pirate.' 

'  As  for  those  little  awkward  things,*  Jack 
continued,  harking  back  to  a  previous  point, 
'  the  convenances  of  society,  the  tone  of  the 
world,  I  would  as  soon  that  Avis  never 
changed  at  all:  I  want  no  change  in  her. 
Heaven  knows.  The  man  or  woman  either — 
only  women  are  so  confoundedly  jealous  of 
each  other — who  can't  see  with  half  an  eye 
that  here  is  a  gracious   and   blessed  damosel 
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fresh  from  heaven,  to  whom  the  world  can  add 
no  charm  of  manner  or  of  style ' 

'  Spare  me,  Jack.' 

'Why,  that  man  or  that  woman,'  I  say, 
'  may  go  to  the  devil.' 

'  A  very  lame  and  commonplace  conclusion 
to  a  sentence  begun  with  commendable 
originality.  Well,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Shall  I 
up,  take  off  these  confounded  knickerbockers, 
and  go  back  to  town  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Jack ;  *  you  are  going  to  stay 
here  cmd  see  me  through  it.' 

'I  wdll.  Jack,  I  will,  if  I  have  to  wear 
knickerbockers  for  a  twelvemonth ;  only  let 
us  send  to  Exeter  or  somewhere  for  some 
decent  'bacca,  and,  as  I  am  not  in  love,  and 
like  a  glass  of  respectable  claret,  let  us  order 
some  to  be  brought  as  quickly  as  may  be. 
And  one   thing  I  am  quite  certain  of:   the  girl, 
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whether  it  is  the  village  beauty  or  anybody 
else,  who  marries  Jack  Davenant,  will  get  as 
good  a  husband  as  she  deserves,  and  I  hope 
she  will  behave  according.' 

They  had  been  together  enjoying  the  girl's 
society,  yet  one  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  and 
the  other  had  not.  To  be  sure  the  lover  was 
an  Artist.  Now  people  whose  thoughts  are 
occupied  a  great  deal  with  form  and  colour  are 
naturally  susceptible  ;  and  when  one  of  them 
really  meets  with  a  woman  whose  form  is  a 
dream  of  beautiful  curves,  and  whose  colouring 
drives  a  painter  to  despair,  so  delicate  is  it, 
yet  so  firm,  so  beautifully  shaded,  and  so  full  of 
light,  he  is  at  once  ready  to  believe  that  here 
must  be  the  long  sought  for  perfect  woman. 
Poets  experience  greater  difficidty  in  losing 
their  hearts ;  it  is  not,  as  Jack  irreverently  said, 
that  they  are  of  slow  imagination,  but  that  the 
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ideal  woman,  the  dream  of  a  poet,  is  so  hard 
to  find ;  mere  grace  will  not  do,  nor  exquisite 
colour.     They  would  have  her  at  once  lovely 
as    Phryne,    sweet  as   Laura,    sympathetic    as 
Cordelia,     quick     as    Eosalind,      queenly    as 
Cleopatra,  loving  as  Juliet,  and  wise  as  Heloise. 
]^ow,  I^Tature  makes  few   such  women  ;  there 
are  more  poets  than  mistresses  for  them,  there- 
fore they  fall  in  love  less  readily  than  men  of 
coarser  mould.     So  that  when  Jack  saw  in  that 
simple  Cornish  maiden  the  one  girl  in  all  the 
world  whom  he  would  care  to  marry,  when 
he  raved  of  her  beauty  and  her  grace,  when  he 
contrasted  her  with  the  girls  of  society — poor 
gh^ls  of  society !  how  rough  is  their  treatment 
in  love  stories,  yet  how  well  they  do  marry, 
as  a  rule  ! — when  he  prated  (I  have  omitted 
most  of  his  prating)  of  artificial  ways  and  the 
falsities  of  London  life,  the  poet  only  saw  a  tall 
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and  pretty  girl,  whose  beauty  he  could  have 
wished  to  express  by  magic  art  in  immortal 
verse  ;  whom,  always  in  poetry,  he  would  have 
decked  with  most  of  the  virtues.  He  might, 
too,  have  fallen  in  love,  not  with  the  sweet 
girl  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  the  phantom 
of  his  own  creation,  as  in  the  leading  case  of 
Pygmalion,  or  as  a  certain  noble  Eoman  fell 
in  love — bigamously — with  the  pictures  of 
Atalanta  and  Helen,  and  another — but  this 
story  I  take  to  be  an  allegory  — who  conceived 
a  violent  passion  for  an  Effigies  of  Fortune. 

It  was  in  the  year  1863.  You  Vv^ho  can 
remember  seventeen  years  may  pass  over  the 
next  page  or  two ;  you  who  cannot,  being  yet 
in  the  bloom  and  blossom  of  youth,  on  which 
happy  circumstance  I  congratulate  you,  and 
wish  you  every  kind  of  enjoyment  while  it  lasts, 
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must  not,  on  any  account,  omit  to  learn  some- 
thing of  that  older  generation  which  seems  to 
you  already  far  advanced  in  fogeydom. 

There  were  a  great  many  more  places, 
in  that  year,  to  begin  with,  where  the  traveller 
could  find  quiet  nooks,  pleasant  abiding-places, 
seaside  villages,  unknown  to  the  general 
autumn  outpouring,  than  there  are  noAv.  He 
would  put  up  at  a  simple  inn,  and  sit  in  the 
evening,  pipe  in  mouth,  among  the  rustics  on  a 
shiny  settle ;  or  he  would  find  a  bed  over  the 
shop  of  the  universal  provider  of  the  place, 
which  smelt  of  everything  all  at  once,  but 
mostly  of  tallow,  soap,  and  bacon.  When  he 
went  home  he  made  his  friends  envious  with 
reminiscences  of  the  beauty  of  that  place. 
Gradually  the  bruit  and  renown  of  it  spread 
abroad,  people  flocked,  a  hotel  was  built,  and 
its  principal  charm  was  gone. 
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The  man  who  did  most  mischief  in  causing 
these  discoveries  and  developments  was  Charles 
Kingsley,  for  he  not  only  taught  people  how 
to  look  at  beautiful  places,  what  to  find  at  the 
seashore,  and  how  to  talk  about  a  seaboard 
village,  but  he  also  inspired  them  with  a 
craving  to  search  for  new  places.  Also  by  the 
might  and  magic  of  his  pen  he  peopled  the 
coasts  of  North  Devon  and  Cornwall  with  fiction- 
folk  far  more  real  than  any  creatures  of  real 
blood,  so  that  at  Clovelly  one  always  tliinks  of 
Sebastian  Yeo,  just  as  on  Exmoor  one  thinks  of 
Lorna  Doone — which  proves  how  good  and 
great  and  desirable  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  novelist, 
and  what  a  benefactor  he  is  who  can  so  touch 
the  hearts  of  kindly  folk.  Again,  by  his  own 
enthusiasm  and  its  contagion,  he  stimulated  the 
sluggish  brains  of  men  and  women  who,  but 
for  him,  would  have  gone  to  the  end  of  their 
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days  contented  with  the  Parade  of  Brighton, 
or  even  the  Jetty  of  Margate,  and  sent  them 
abroad,  all  athirst  for  rock  and  valley,  cliff  and 
roUing  wave.  The  love  of  things  beautiful  is 
not,  if  you  please,  born  with  us — it  must  be 
taught ;  the  child  of  nature  stands  unmoved 
looking  upon  the  curves  of  the  valley  which 
broadens  as  it  slopes  towards  the  sea,  whether 
the  rains  slant  upon  its  hanging  woods,  or  the 
sunshine  lies  on  every  leaf;  whether  the  ocean 
lies  beyond,  far  and  far  away,  a  sheet  of 
burnished  gold  in  the  evening  sunset,  or  the 
sea-fog  rolls  up  the  comb  with  the  morning, 
and  clings  to  every  meadow  like  a  bridal  veil. 
Therefore  children  of  nature,  as  well  as  inn- 
keepers, lodging-house  keepers,  and  owners  of 
seaside  property,  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to 
Charles  Kingsley,  Mr.  Blackmore,  and  all  who 
teach  them  what  to  see  and  what  to  love,  and 
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tlieir  statues  should  be  erected  in  every  town  and 
village  on  the  north  coast  of  Devon  or  wherever 
they  have  led  the  people  to  wander  and  admire. 
Another  thing,  which  was  a  curious  feature 
of  this  seventeen  years'  old  time,  was  liis  doing : 
he  gave  the  peo23le  a  taste  for  what,  in  those  un- 
scientific days,  was  called  science.  After  he  had 
written  '  Westward  Ho '  and  '  Two  Years  Ago,' 
tourists  of  the  '  higher  culture '  used  to  carry 
hammers,  and  solemnly  knock  ofi*  bits  of  rock, 
never  weary  of  collecting  specimens,  which  they 
afterwards  mixed ;  or  they  would,  with  much 
gravity,  drag  home  ropes  of  gruesome  seaweed ; 
or  they  would  peer  into  the  pools  left  by  the 
sea,  as  once,  they  remembered,  had  peered  that 
great  and  good  and  crafty  Tom  Thurnal,  whom 
you,  young  friends,  have  clean  forgotten.  Yet, 
Tom  was  once  a  person  of  considerable  in- 
fluence. 

M  2 
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They  did  not  learn  a  great  deal  of  science,. 
I  tliink,  for  all  their  chippings,  collections,  and 
pool-gazings.  Geology  and  natural  history  re- 
mained very  much  where  they  were.  As  for  the 
young  men  and  maidens,  it  made  them  feel  like 
having  an  improving  time  when  they  looked 
about  for  anemones,  unrolled  the  seaweed,, 
found  Latin  names,  and  reflected  how  much 
superior  they  were  to  their  grandparents  (who 
had  stayed  at  home  and  minded  the  shop  and 
made  the  money).  And  there  was  another 
thing.  When  it  came  to  gazing  in  the  pools 
by  the  rocks,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
the  agile  shrimp,  the  crafty  water-beetle,  the 
crab  with  his  sidelong  glance,  the  limpet,  the 
cockle,  the  anemone,  and  the  green  slime, 
were  all  neglected  when,  in  the  untroubled 
mirror  of  the  surface,  eye  met  eye  and  gazed 
each  upon    either   with   more   intentness   and 
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meaning  than  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
wonders  of  the  deep.  This  led  to  the  study  of 
another  kind  of  knowledge,  namely,  how  one 
person  can  lay  himself  out  to  the  best  advantage 
in  order  to  please  another  person.  This  is  a 
very  delightful  and  interesting  study  at  a 
certain  time  of  life,  and,  indirectly,  proves 
beneficial  to  trade — notably,  in  stimulating  the 
industry  of  the  plain  gold  ring,  the  mystery  of 
the  artificial  orange  blossom,  and  the  craft  of 
wedding-cakes — which  shows  that  everybody 
•can  set  a  ball  a  rolling,  but  no  one  knows  where 
it  will  stop. 

Other  visitors,  such  as  the  middle-aged, 
who  had  already  studied  this  branch  of  philo- 
sophy, but  were  now  fired  by  the  new  love  of 
science,  went  about  with  bottles  and  nets, 
caught  a  triton,  and  put  him  into  an  aquarium, 
where  they  watched  his  kicks  and  his  customs. 
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and  dreamed  ambitiously  of  writing  a  monogram 
upon  him  which  should  for  ever  place  them  on 
a  pinnacle  of  fame.  Alas !  the  worship  of  this 
nameless  '  science  '  is  over  ;  the  triton  hves  un- 
regarded in  his  pool,  the  sea-anemone  attracts 
but  little  attention,  and  middle-aged  men  have 
ceased  to  net  grubs  and  water-lizards  in  stagnant 
pools. 

As  for  the  amusements  of  that  remote 
period,  young  folks  played  croquet  and  archery; 
they  danced,  but  their  waltzing  was  of  the 
kind  called  deux  tevips^  which,  for  most  of 
the  dancers,  meant  a  rush  and  a  scramble  ; 
athletics  were  in  their  infancy,  and  unfortunate 
girls  had  to  wear  crinoline.  A  whole  genera- 
tion, a  seven  years'  generation,  of  girls  wore 
hideous  hoops — the  recollection  of  them  brings 
tears  to  the  eyes  and  rage  to  the  heart,  so  ugly, 
so  misshapen,  so  inartistic,  so  abominable  and 
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horrible  was  the  fashion.  I  think  that  it  was 
somewhere  about  the  year  1860  that  the  Evil 
One  put  it  into  the  heads  of  women  that  the 
best  way  to  set  themselves  off  to  advantage  was 
to  put  on  hoops.  They  did  so  ;  they  put  them 
on ;  they  allowed  them  to  grow  greater  and 
greater,  until  those  girls  who  were  pretty — an 
enthusiastic  Frenchman  once  said  that  no  young 
woman  can  possibly  be  called  plain — looked  like 
rose-buds  growing  out  of  summer  cabbages, 
and  those  who  were  not  pretty  looked  like  a 
continuation  or  upper  blossom  of  the  cabbage. 
The  pity  of  it ! 

For  the  rest,  there  are  a  good  many  things 
nowadays  which  were  not  then  even  thought 
of.  I  am  afraid  the  new  inventions,  however, 
are  chiefly  intended  to  make  life  more  uncom- 
fortable. They  got  on  without  telephones, 
dynamite,    electric    bells,    electric    lights,    or 
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torpedoes,  though  these  were  just  getting 
invented.  The  whole  of  England  was  looking 
on  the  great  Civil  War  of  America,  and  most 
of  our  people — though  we  are  rather  ashamed 
of  it  now,  and  wish  we  hadn't — were  taking 
the  wrong  side,  which  meant  the  defence  of  the 
Pecuhar  Institution.  We  are,  indeed,  a  strange 
and  a  wonderful  people  :  a  problem  for  all 
foreign  countries  to  gaze  upon  in  wonder.  Why 
we  sympathised  with  the  South,  why  we,  as  a 
body,  were  ready  to  believe  the  worst  of  the 
North,  and  failed  to  understand  the  passionate 
resolution  to  keep  together  their  splendid 
country,  and  to  destroy  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh,  is  a  thing  which  passeth  all  understanding. 
Therefore  I  cannot  stop  here  to  expound  at 
length  my  great  theory  that  at  times  there  falls 
upon  the  nations  of  the  earth  a  plague  or 
pestilence  of  stupidity,   wrong-headedness,   or 
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madness,  whereby  evil  appears  good.  No 
remedy  has  been  found  for  this  disease,  and  the 
only  medicine  yet  tried — that  of  continual  talk, 
stump  oratory,  and  leading  articles — has  only, 
as  yet,  made  the  mischief  worse. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  conversation  above 
recorded,  there  was  gathered  together  in  the 
bar  parlour  of  the  Wellington  Arms,  in  the 
village  of  Boscastle,  a  certain  club,  consisting 
of  the  better  sort,  who  met  nightly  to  talk, 
smoke  a  pipe,  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
parish,  the  country,  and  the  world.  It  was  the 
intellectual  centre  of  Boscastle  — its  only  solace, 
distraction,  and  amusement.  What  would  life 
be  in  an  English  country  town,  to  the  people 
who  never  leave  it,  without  the  inn  where  they 
can  sit  of  an  evening  and  talk  ? 

On  this  evening  there  were  two  strangers 
present — gentlemen    from    London,    that  day 
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arrived,  having  walked  over  from  Bude  carrying 
their  knapsacks.  It  was  early  in  the  season 
for  tourists,  but  those  who  visit  Cornwall  in 
May  are  wiser  in  their  times  of  walking  than 
those  who  ofo  in  Auo^ust.  For  the  inns  are  not 
yet  full,  and  the  air  is  that  sweet  air  of  early 
summer  which  in  this  far  east  of  London  we  so 
seldom  breathe.  While  the  season  is  young  the 
tourist  meets  with  a  warmer  welcome  ;  the 
people  are  not  yet  weary  of  the  perpetual 
coming  and  going  of  the  curious  stranger  ; 
they  have  forgotten  the  questions  asked  last 
season ;  they  are  ready  to  advance  a  visitor's 
knowledge  as  to  local  matters ;  they  even  try 
to  guess  at  the  distances  of  neighbouring  places 
for  him ;  his  presence  is  a  change  in  the 
perennial  parliament,  which  after  the  long 
winter  has  become  a  little  dull  and  wants  a 
fillip.     Yet  the  presence  of  a  stranger  brings 
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with  it  some  restraint ;  the  customary  jokes  are 
not  understood  by  him,  and  have  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  allusions  to  personal  peculiarities, 
historiettes  of  the  past,  the  small  change  of 
conversation  which  passes  current,  as  a  rule, 
and  serves  to  keep  the  talk  from  awkward 
pauses,  seems  out  of  place  before  strangers ; 
and  without  these  counters  of  conversation 
the  men  feel  strange. 

The  club  this  evening,  among  whom  were 
Joel  Heard  the  blacksmith,  Wilham  Hellyer 
the  sexton,  Isaac  Jago  the  shipwright,  and 
others  of  lesser  note,  sat  mostly  silent,  every 
man  with  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  while  the  two 
strangers,  whom  we  already  know,  tried  to  get 
up  the  talk. 

Jack  asked  if  there  were  many  wrecks 
upon  the  coast.  It  appeared  that  there  were 
many,  but  no    one    volunteered    any   further 
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information  about  wrecks.  The  Poet  enquired 
if  tliere  was  any  smuggling  going  on.  It  ap- 
peared that  there  had  once  been  a  creditably 
large  trade  in  smuggling,  but  that  was  in  the 
good  old  war  times,  when  things  were  taxed, 
and  brandy  was  worth  any  price.  But,  even 
then,  their  smuggling  was  nothing  compared  to 
that  on  the  south  coast. 

An  attempt  to  draw  the  men  on  the  subject 
of  local  traditions  and  legends  broke  down 
completely,  as  no  one  knew  any  legends ;  no 
one  had  ever  heard  King  Arthur's  name ;  nor 
been  told  of  pixy  or  fairy  ;  nor  whispered  to 
each  other  ghostly  stories  round  a  winter  fire 
— feared  no  ghosts,  in  fact ;  and  were 
altogether  as  practical  a  folk  as  could  be  ex- 
pected anywhere.  But  then,  the  way  to  get  to 
the  superstitions  of  a  man  is  not  to  ask  him 
what  they  are;   that  only  makes  him  declare 
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loudly  that  he  has  got  none,  just  as  a  demand 
for  money  inchnes  the  mean  of  spirit  to  button 
up  their  pockets.  To  extract  the  jewel  of  folk- 
lore another  and  a  better  way  must  be 
adopted. 

'  You  gentlemen  want  stories,'  said  the 
Sexton.  '  There's  some  can  tell  a  story,  and 
some  can't.  I'm  one  of  them  as  can't.  First 
you  gets  the  storm  :  then  a  sliip  she  comes 
drivin'  down  upon  the  rocks,  and  gets  wrecked 
into  lucifer  matches  ;  then  the  sailors  they  gets 
drownded  and  cast  ashore ;  then  they  gets 
buried  by  the  sexton  and  the  parson.  I  don't 
see  much  of  a  story  in  that.  But  Stephen 
Cobbledick,  he  would  spin  you  a  yarn  about 
that,  or  any  other  wreck,  would  keep  you 
gentlemen  listening  all  a  winter  evening. 
Pilot,  he  was,  in  America,  where  they  are 
fighting.' 
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'  Ay  ! '  murmured  another  ;  '  Stephen  Cob- 
bledick,  who  has  been  in  foreign  parts  and 
sailed  the  world  around  and  round  again,  and 
fought  with  pirates  and  sharks,  he  can  tell 
a  tale  or  two.     Stephen  hath  gifts.' 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the 
great  man  himself  walked  in. 

The  visitors  observed  that  a  place  had  been 
kept  for  him,  which  he  immediately  occupied 
with  the  air  of  one  who  steps  into  liis  own  seat. 
It  was  the  most  comfortable  seat  in  the  room, 
that  in  the  corner  nearest  the  fire-place,  with  an 
arm  for  one  elbow,  the  fender  for  a  footstool, 
and  the  table  within  reaching  distance. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
or  perhaps  more.  He  had  white  hair,  curling 
about  his  head  as  thickly  as  when  he  was  a 
young  man ;  his  eyes  were  hazel  and  bright ; 
his  nose  was  broad  and  rather  flat ;  his  expres- 
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sion,  which  was  naturally  good-natured  and 
somewhat  weak,  conveyed  the  idea  that  he 
wished  to  seem  stern  and  fierce  ;  he  was  not 
above  the  middle  height,  and  he  wore  a  suit  of 
blue,  as  becomes  a  seafaring  man. 

The  maid  of  the  inn  followed  him. 

He  sat  down,  looked  at  her  with  great 
severity  for  some  moments,  and  then  said  : 

'  I  will  take,  Mary,  a  glass  of  rum  and  wa- 
ter— hot,  with  a  slice  of  lemon.' 

The  girl  instantly  set  it  before  him,  because, 
knowing  his  tastes,  she  had  brought  it  into  the 
room  with  her. 

'  Hope  you  are  well,  gentlemen,'  he  began 
afiably.  '  The  wind  is  freshening,  and  if  it  blows 
up  you'll  have  a  chance  of  seeing  a  bit  of  a  sea 
on  to-morrow.  You  can't  say  you  have  seen 
our  coast  till  you've  seen  it  in  a  nor'-wester. 
Lord !  I've  seen  it  in  every  wind  that  blows,  ay 
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in  such  a  gale  that  we  had  to  be  lashed  to  the 
masts.' 

'Never  a  gale  that  would  wreck  you,'  said 
one  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Cobbledick  made  no  reply  to  this  com- 
pliment. 

'  I  know  this  coast,  gentlemen,  as  well  as  I 
know  any,  except,  perhaps,  the  coast  of  the 
Carolinas,  where  I  was  pilot.  I  know  this 
coast,  and  this  coast  knows  me.' 

'  Queer  if  it  didn't,'  said  the  Black- 
smith. 

'  I  have  been,  gentlemen,'  the  Pilot  had  a 
little  American  drawl,  due  doubtless  to  his  long- 
residence  in  Carolina,  '  north,  south,  east,  and 
west ;  and  there  are  not  many  ports  on  this 
earth  into  which  I  could  not  find  my  way. 
Nor  is  there  many  charts  which  I  have  not 
larned,  till  I  knowed  them  as  well  as  I  knowed 
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iiow  to  box  tlie  com]3ass,  and  could  give  tlie 
soundings  ;  ay,  even  among  the  West  Injy  Cays. 
The  world  is  a  big  place  to  landlubbers,  but 
weseafarin  men  take  the  measure  of  it  between 
us.' 

'  A  hard  life,'  murmured  one  of  the  young 
men. 

'No,  sir,  not  a  hard  life.  Eegular  work, 
regular  food,  regular  pay.  What  more  does 
a  man  want  ?  There's  no  women  aboard  to 
fall  in  love  with  ;  you  can't  get  married  if  you 
keep  where  you  be ;  whereas,  ashore,  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  keep  single.     Pitfalls  everywhere.' 

'  I  have  not  felt  any  difficulty  yet,'  said 
the  Poet,  '  in  keeping  single.' 

'  Any  fool  can  get  married,'  the  Pilot  went 
on,  '  but  it  takes  a  strong  man  to  keep  single. 
For  why?  The  single  man  grows  unmindful 
of  his  blessings  ;  he  waxes  fat  and  kicks,  like 
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Jeshurun ;  he  goes  to  sleep  on  watch,  whereby 
he  falls  a  victim  to  the  first  as  dares  to 
tackle  him.' 

A  murmur  of  assent. 

'  I  grant  you,'  continued  the  Pilot,  '  that 
there's  dangers  even  in  the  single  life :  he 
drinks  too  much  rum,  maybe  ;  he  smokes  too 
much  baccy  ;  he  keeps  himself  too  much  to  his 
own  craft,  whereby  his  wisdom  is  lost  to  his 
fellow-man,  and  his  remarks  and  maxums  are 
th rowed  away  upon  the  boy.' 

*  There  seems  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say/ 
observed  one  of  the  strangers. 

'  We  all  know,'  said  the  Sexton,  '  tliat 
Stephen  is  a  rover,  with  a  rover's  eye.' 

'Gentlemen,  a  man  who  remains  unmarried, 
especially  a  seaman,  generally  does  have  some- 
thing good  to  say.  Do  not  think  that  my 
maxums,  which  may  be  next  best  to  Solomon's 
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Proverbs  (though  he  was  a  married  man), 
growecl  of  their  own  accord.  They  come  of 
long  reflection  and  observation,  from  a  putting 
of  two  and  two  together,  and  a  separating  of 
two  and  two  into  one.' 

'  But  if  you  are  not  married,  Stephen,' 
said  the  Sexton,  '  you  can  show  the  experience 
of  them  as  is  husbands.  For  you  have  had 
your  niece  in  the  house  for  three  months  and 
more.' 

'A  niece  isn't  a  wife,'  said  the  Pilot. 
'  When  I  feel  to  want  a  cruise,  I  can  up  sail 
and  away.  Could  I  h'ist  the  blue-peter  with  a 
wife  in  the  house  ?  ' 

^  I  saw  her  to-day,'  said  the  Shipwright  ; 
'  she  grows  tall  and  comely,  Stephen.' 

'  She  does,  Isaac  Jago.  She  grows  to 
favour  the  Cobbledicks.  She's  got  the  Cobble- 
dick    chin,  which   means    determination ;  and 
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the  Cobbledick  eyes.  About  those  eyes,  gentle- 
men, they  do  tell  the  story  that  my  father,  who 
was  a  bo's'n  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  and  greatly  re- 
sembled me,  had  eyes  of  such  a  fierceness,  with 
eyebrows  so  like  bolsters  for  shagginess,  that 
when  they  boarded  he  was  always  reckoned  as 
three — one  for  his  cutlas  and  two  for  his  eyes. 
When  it  came  to  the  prize  money,  they  cheated 
him  out  of  two  shares,  and  only  counted  him 
as  one  ;  which  shows  how  the  best  men  in 
this  world  have  been  treated.  Else  Stepheii 
Cobbledick  would  this  day  be  sitting  among 
you  all  a  rich  man,  and  gladly  would  he  stand 
the  drinks  around.  As  for  her  nose,  it  is  the 
exact  picture  of  mine  ' — the  young  men  stared 
straight  at  the  feature  named,  but  forbore  to 
laugh  ;  the  Pilot's  nose,  indeed,  besides  being 
broader  than  a  nose  should  be.  was  rosy  red,  and 
possessed  more  flesh  than  becomes  a  maiden's 
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nose — '  and  her  figure  is  just  my  own  to  a 
T.  Here  the  young  men  smiled.  '  As  for 
her  voice  ' — his  was  a  rich  and  husky  organ 
— •  I  shouldn't  wonder,  come  to  hear  her 
sing,  that  you'd  say  she  even  beat  her  poor  old 
uncle.  The  toast,'  he  sang  in  a  hoarse  and  rusty 
bass,  'For  'twas  Saturday  night,  was  the 
wind  that  blows,  and  the  ship  that  goes,  and 
the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor.' 

'This  is  truly  wonderful,'  whispered  the 
Poet. 

'  And  one  day  you'll  have  to  be  marryin' 
of  the  young  maid,  Stephen,'  said  the  Sexton. 
'  What  will  you  say  then  to  the  chap  as 
marries  her  ?  Will  you  up  and  tell  him  and 
her  what  a  fool  he  be  ?  ' 

'I  never  said,'  replied  the  Pilot,  that  'twasn't 
good  for  women  to  be  married,  did  I  ?  It  is 
their  nature   to,  as  dogs  delight  to  bark  and 
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bite.  Else  they  would  go  off  tlieir  clnimps 
with  chatter  and  clack.' 

'  Delicately  and  feelingly  put,'  said  Jack. 

'  A  sentiment,  sir,'  said  the  Poet,  '  which  I 
have  heard  before,  but  never  in  language  more 
befitting  its  truth  and  beauty.  Truth  is  always 
beautiful,  however  conveyed — whether  it  be 
handed  up  in  a  shovel  with  rags,  broken 
bottles,  and  dust,  or  brought  on  a  silver  salver.' 

'  You  mean  well,  gentlemen,  no  doubt,' 
said  the  Pilot,  '  but  you  are  a  talkin'  just  a  bit 
too  high  for  me.  When  my  niece  marries  I 
shall  find  a  jolly  sailor  for  her — a  honest 
Cornishman,  or  even  an  American,  maybe,  for 
the  Americans,  come  to  plain  swearing,  will 
take  the  wind  out  of  any  Englishman's  sails. 
Or  a  Devonshire  lad,  at  least.  None  of  your 
finikin'  fine  gentlemen  for  me.  There  was  one 
down  here  last  week,  high  connected,  being  a 
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draper's  assistant  at  Camelford.  Well,  I  sent 
liim  to  the  rightabout  before  he  got  ever  a 
chance  to  speak  to  the  gell/ 

'  JSTo  doubt,  sir,'  said  the  Poet,  '  j^ou  are 
quite  right ;  and  your  reasons  for  preferring  an 
American  do  you  credit.  It  would  be  an  en- 
viable distinction  indeed  to  boast  in  one's 
family  the  possession  of  a  really  hard  swearer. 
I  should  lead  him  to  the  Thames  bank,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  just  to  take  the  conceit  out 
of  the  riverside  men.  I  suppose,  sir,  you 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  consult  the  young 
lady's  feelings  ? ' 

'  I  should,  sir,'  replied  the  Pilot  with  dig- 
nity ;  '  my  niece's  feehngs,  as  a  good  young 
woman's,  would  go  the  same  way  as  her 
uncle's.  I  pass  the  word  :  she  feels  accordin'. 
Mary,  another  glass  of  rum  and  water.' 

With  his  fourth  glass  of  rum,  the  worthy 
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Pilot  became  more  personal,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  young  men — the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany having  already  gone — many  valuable 
and  useful  facts  connected  with  his  own  life. 
He  was,  it  appeared,  one  of  those  who  put 
their  light  in  a  lamp,  and  then  hold  it  up  on 
high; 

'  I  have  been,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  ^  upon 
bhie  water  since  I  was  a  boy  that  high.'  He 
held  his  hand  about  nine  inches  from  the 
ground,  to  show  the  very  early  age  at  which 
he  first  embarked.  '  I  could  handle  the  ropes, 
take  a  rope's  endin'  without  so  much  as  a  wink, 
play  the  fife  while  they  raised  the  anchor,  make 
a  sea-pie,  pour  down  a  glass  o'  rum,  dance  a 
hornpipe — ay  !  and  even  make  love  to  the  gells 
— before  most  boys  left  their  nurses'  laps. 
That's  Stephen  Cobbledick,  gentlemen.' 

The  Poet  said  that  this  information  warmed 
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his  own  heart,  because  he  had  himself  been 
also  such  a  boy. 

'  Since  then,  gentlemen,'  said  Stephen, 
swallowing  the  rest  of  the  glass,  '  where 
haven't  I  been-? ' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  the  Poet,  '  that  Ulysses  was 
nothing  to  it  ?  ' 

^  I  don't  know  them  seas,'  Stephen  replied, 
catching  the  last  syllable ;  ^  but  I've  been  in 
all  other  seas  as  roll — roll  they  high  or  roll 
they  low — while  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 
and  the  landlubbers  lyin'  down  below.  I've 
fought  with  pirates,  sharks,  whales,  and  sea- 
sarpents ;  I've  been  blowed  about  with  mon- 
soons, tornadoes,  cyclones,  and  hurricanes  ; 
I've  been  wrecked  on  most  every  shore ' 

'  Have  another  glass,'  said  Jack. 

'  Sir,'  his  voice  began  to  thicken  a  little, 
*  you're  a  gentleman.     Now  there's  a  singular 
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thing  about  me — notliing  never  hurt  me  yet. 
I'm  one  o'  tliem  as  nothmg  never  can  hurt. 
Not  fevers,  nor  choleras,  nor  even  a  mangrove 
swamp  on  the  New  Guinea  coast.  Not  crimps, 
nor  gambhng  saloons,  nor  clrinkin'  shops,  nor 
sing-songs,  nor  dignity  balls,  where  the  drink 
is  free  and  knives  is  handy.  Not  alligators, 
nor  rattles,  nor  cobras,  nor  hippopotamosses, 
nor  bears,  nor  panthers.  Not  arrows,  nor 
stinkpots,  nor  creases,  nor  assegais,  nor  six- 
shooters,  nor  spears.  It  can't  be  done,  gentle- 
men.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  narrate  circum- 
stantially a  few  diabolical  things  connected 
with  natives,  in  which  he  had  been  concerned 
with  one  Captain  Eamsay,  an  officer  whose 
gallantry,  spirit,  and  freedom  from  the  restraints 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  he  esteemed  as  of 
the  highest  value  and  most  proper  for  universal 
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admiration.  He  retired  about  eleven  o'clock, 
having  had  as  much  as  it  was  safe  even  for  so 
seasoned  a  vessel  to  carry,  and  started  for 
home,  the  night  being  fine  with  but  little 
wind,  and  that  from  a  quarter  favourable 
to  one  so  heavily  laden,  bound  in  his  direc- 
tion. 

'  Jack,'  said  the  Poet,  '  I  should  like  to  see 
Miss  Cobbledick.' 

'  So  should  I,'  replied  Jack.  '  Such  a  young 
lady,  with  her  uncle's  nose,  his  voice,  his  eyes 
— those  eyes  which  were  like  gimlets,  and 
made  a  Cobbledick  when  going  a  boarding 
count  for  three,  one  for  his  cutlas  and  two  for 
his  eyes — his  figure,  which  is  a  truly  beautiful 
figure  for  any  girl  to  own — such  a  girl,  my 
boy,  will  be  a  pleasing  subject  for  me  to  paint 
and  for  you  to  sing.' 

'  Of  such  stuff  as  the  Pilot,'  said  the  Poet 
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reflectively,  '  are  novelists  made.  He  is  a 
Captain  Marryat  spoiled.  Did  you  observe  the 
broad  square  brow,  and  the  sharp  observant 
eye  ?  The  lips,  too,  are  mobile,  which  shows 
imagination.' 

'  No,'  said  Jack,  '  his  is  the  mobility  caused 
by  rum.     I  think  he  has  been  a  pirate.' 

'  A  novelist  wasted.  No,  not  wasted.  He 
amuses  his  neighbours.  Did  you  remark  how 
his  old  comrade.  Captain  Eamsay,  has  seized 
upon  his  imagination  ?  Unless,  indeed.  Captain 
Eamsay  is  a  dehcate  creation  of  the  fancy. 
And  did  you  further  remark  how  Captain 
Eamsay  is  a  most  desperate  rogue,  who  ought 
to  be  hanged  from  the  yard-arm  ^  It  is 
pleasant  to  look  upon  an  old  man,  and  reflect 
that,  with  better  opportunities,  he  might  have 
become  even  a  poet.' 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

STEPHEN   COBBLEDICK,   PILOT. 

I  DO  not  know,  for  reasons  I  will  presently 
explain,  who  my  parents  were,  nor  where  I 
was  born,  nor  how  old  I  am,  nor  when  I  was 
christened  (if  indeed  that  ceremony  Avas  ever 
performed  upon  me),  nor  my  Christian  name, 
nor  my  surname.  So  that  I  start  at  a  great 
disadvantage  compared  with  other  people. 
For  a  long  time  I  thought  my  Christian  name 
was  Avis  and  my  surname  Cobbledick.  But 
now  I  am  not  at  all  sure. 

When  I  began  to  remember  anything  I 
answered  to  the  name  of  Avis,  and  was  the 
charge  of  an  old  granny  who  was  very  good 
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to  me  and  never  tired  of  looking  after  me. 
When  I  was  old  enougli  to  feel  the  want  of 
a  surname  I  asked  her  what  mine  was.  She 
replied  that  she  did  not  know,  but  that  as  my 
uncle's  name  was  Cobbledick  she  supposed 
that  might  be  mine  also.  Therefore  I  re- 
mained Cobbledick.  She  taught  me,  while 
I  was  with  her,  a  good  many  useful  and  solid 
things :  to  behave  nicely  and  to  repeat  the 
Catechism ;  to  tell  the  truth  and  say  grace 
before  meat ;  to  sew  a  hem  and  read  my 
book  ;  to  make  a  bed  or  a  pudding ;  fold  a 
blanket,  toss  up  pastry,  and  sing  hymns.  I 
am  sure  that  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
that  means  a  good  deal  of  teaching.  Much 
more  she  did  not  teach  me,  because  that  was 
all  she  knew.  My  uncle  it  was  who  committed 
me  to  her  charge,  and  his  lawyer  or  the  person 
who  had  charge  of  his  money  paid  the  bills. 
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My  uncle  was  a  pilot  in  America.  When  I  was 
(to  guess)  eleven  years  of  age  and  a  great  girl, 
I  was  sent  by  this  man  of  business  to  school. 
It  was  at  Launceston,  and  because  my  poor 
granny  presently  died  I  remained  at  school ; 
the  school  bills  continuing  to  be  paid  by 
my  uncle's  order,  as  was  supposed,  for  six  or 
seven  years. 

It  was  disagreeable  at  first  to  have  the 
deficiencies  of  my  condition  thrown  in  one's 
teeth  by  the  other  girls,  but  gradually  they 
grew  to  like  me,  and  then  it  became  a  really 
romantic  distinction  to  be  uncertain  in  those 
points  where  all  the  rest  were  certain.  I  sup- 
pose a  girl  with  two  heads  might  in  the  same 
way  come  to  be  envied.  And,  to  be  sure, 
if  there  is  nothing  enviable,  there  is  nothing 
disgraceful  in  the  accident  of  knowing  nothing 
about  yourself.     A  foundling  is  in  exactly  the 
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same  situation.  And  for  myself,  I  had  a  most 
respectable  uncle,  pilot  in  America,  wlio,  when 
I  came  to  know  him,  would,  of  course,  be  able 
to  explain  all  doubtful  points  to  my  entire 
satisfaction. 

As  a  guardian  he  was  not  what  one  coulcl 
wish,  because  he  never  sent  me  any  letters, 
messages,  or  tokens  of  affection  of  any  kind. 
It  was  not  until  I  was  already  past  seventeen, 
as  near  as  could  be  guessed,  that  he  wrote  to 
me.  It  was  not  at  all  a  pleasant  letter.  It 
was  badly  written,  and  badly  spelt;  evidently 
the  letter  of  an  illiterate  person.  He  grumbled 
about  the  expenses  of  school,  said  that  he  had 
come  home  for  good,  and  ordered  me  to  join 
him  at  Boscastle. 

'My  dear,'  said  my  schoolmistress,  when 
with  a  sinking  heart  I  showed  her  the  note, 
'  we    must    judge    people    by   their    actions. 
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Your  uncle  lias  evidently  never  studied  the 
art  of  expressing  ideas  in  kindly  words.  But 
you  must  remember  that  for  many  years  he 
has  cheerfully  borne  the  charges  of  your  main- 
tenance and  education.  Therefore,  child,  go 
to  him  with  hopefulness.' 

This  was  suitable  advice,  and  I  resolved 
to  be  of  good  courage  and  to  hope  for  the 
best. 

'  Now,'  I  said  on  the  last  evening  at 
school,  '  I  am  going  to  find  a  father  and  a 
mother :  perhaps,  who  knows,  a  sister  and  a 
brother  ;  I  shall  find  a  birthday,  a  christening, 
one  godfather  and  two  godmothers,  a  Christian 
name,  a  surname ' — because  I  never  beheved 
that  a  really  nice  girl  could  have  such  a  sur- 
name as  Cobbledick — '  and  an  age.  Fancy ! 
I  may  be  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty.  Oh! 
my  dears,  suppose  I  turn  out  to  be  forty.' 

VOL.  If.  0 
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In  the  school  at  Laiiuceston  we  were  a 
quiet  collection  of  girls,  mostly  daughters  of 
professional  men,  retired  officers,  and  so  forth ; 
they  looked  forward  to  a  quiet  life,  whose 
mornings  should  be  spent  in  household  matters, 
and  evenings  over  needlework,  music,  and 
books.  Somebody  would  come  some  day  to 
marry  them,  then  they  w^ould  lead  the  lives 
which  their  mothers  had  led  before  them, 
wrestling  with  servants,  watchful  of  children, 
anxious  to  make  both  ends  meet.  And  they 
envied  me  the  romance  of  my  position. 

I  came  away  from  the  school  with  hun- 
dreds of  good  wishes,  little  presents,  and 
prophecies  of  happiness.  Alas!  I  little  knew 
that  I  was  taking  a  blindfold  leap  to  that 
lower  level,  beneath  the  '  respectable  '  stratum, 
out  of  which  a  woman  finds  it  so  difficult  to 
climb.     To  be  sure,  my  schoolfellows  were  not 
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distinguished  for  birth  and  family,  but  they 
were  the  daughters  of  men  who  could  call 
themselves  gentlemen  and  expect  Esquire 
after  their  name,  although  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  gentry  and  bore  no  coats  of  arms.  As 
for  me — but  you  shall  learn.  It  is  painful  to 
tell  the  truth  about  one  who  had  done  so 
much  for  me  ;  but  if  I  write  my  part  of  the 
narrative  at  all,  I  must  set  down  exactly  what 
occurred,  and  how  my  guardian  behaved  to 
me,  and  what  he  did  for  me,  after  I  came  home 
to  him.  I  will  exaggerate  nothing,  and  I  will 
try  to  write  without  anger  or  bitterness.  But, 
indeed,  I  have  long  since  forgiven. 

Boscastle,  when  I  got  there  after  a  long 
journey  of  sixteen  miles  up  and  down  the 
Cornish  hills,  seemed  to  me  the  very  queerest 
place  one  would  wish  to  see.  I  left  my  boxes 
at  the  inn  where  I  was  set  down,  and  without 
0  2 
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asking  for  my  uncle,  set  off  to  find  him  some- 
where in  the  town. 

The  houses  of  Boscastle  stand  for  the 
most  part  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  above  the 
little  landlocked  harbour.  There  are  not 
many  houses,  because  there  are  not  many 
people  living  there.  I  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  wondering  which  was  my  uncle's. 
Standing  apart  from  the  small  cottages,  which 
made  up  most  of  the  village,  were  two  or 
three  pretty  villas.  I  at  first  made  up  my 
mind  that  he  must  be  living  in  one  of  these  ; 
it  had  always  formed  part  of  my  ideal  life  to 
live  in  such  a  villa,  with  such  wide  and  ample 
gardens  as  these  houses  possessed.  But  I 
thought  of  my  letter  and  trembled.  The  rude 
spelling,  the  blunt  expressions,  the  roughness 
of  the  letter,  would  not  allow  me  to  associate 
the  writer  with  houses  so  pretty,  trim,  and  well 
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kept.     I  thought  I  would  first  try  the  humbler 
cottages. 

One  of  these  attracted  my  attention  by 
the  fact  of  its  having  a  mast  —  with  ropes, 
rigging,  and  yard-arm  complete — run  up  in 
the  front ;  also  a  flag  was  flying.  Such  an 
ornamental  structure  is  like  a  sign-post :  it 
shows  that  a  nautical  man  lives  in  the  house 
to  which  it  belongs.  I  believe  they  are  gene- 
rally used  to  decorate  the  back  garden,  but  at 
Boscastle  the  cottages  have  no  back  garden. 
Therefore  it  was  put  up  in  the  front,  where 
a  few  broken  palings  served  to  form  a  small 
enclosure  adorned  by  a  tub  and  a  heap  of 
oyster-shells,  broken  bottles,  and  other  things 
which  in  well-ordered  houses  are  generally 
taken  away  to  their  own  place. 

The  house  was  a  small  stone-built  cottage, 
with  a  window  on  each  side  of  the  door,  an 
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upper  storey  with  a  similar  pair  of  windows,  a 
slated  roof,  and  a  very  large  porch,  also  built 
of  stone  and  with  its  own  slated  roof.  The 
porch  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  house,  being  about  as  big  as  a  church 
porch,  with  a  window  in  it.  It  was  set  up 
sideways  so  as  to  face  the  east  and  to  keep 
its  back  to  the  sea,  whence  blow  the  south-west 
gales.  It  formed,  in  fact,  except  in  such  cold 
weather  as  seldom  falls  upon  King  Arthur's 
Land,  another  room  to  the  house.  In  it  was 
an  arm-chair,  and  upon  the  arm-chair  I  saw 
an  old  man.  His  feet  were  crossed,  his  hands 
were  folded,  his  head  was  on  one  side,  his  eyes 
were  closed  ;  he  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  for  he  was  sound  asleep. 

Anyone  who  saw  that  old  man  sleeping 
would  have  faUen  in  love  wdth  him  on  the 
spot;    he  should   have   been   painted   for   the 
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everlasting  admiration  of  the  world ;  his  hair 
was  curly,  and  of  a  beautiful  silvery  whiteness ; 
his  features  were  strong  and  rugged  as  if 
carved  by  a  skilful  sculptor  who  knew  exactly 
what  lines  to  put  in  and  where  to  put  them, 
and  did  not  spoil  his  subject  by  anything  which 
would  interfere  with  his  original  conception  ; 
his  cheek  was  browned  by  sun  and  rain  and 
wind ;  his  hands  were  not  only  browned  by 
the  weather  but  they  bore  also  marks  of  tar  ; 
he  wore  white  ducks,  in  the  construction  of 
which  great  hberality  had  been  bestowed  in 
the  matter  of  stuff,  a  blue  flannel  shirt,  a  black 
ribbon  tied  loosely  under  the  collar,  a  blue 
cloth  jacket,  and  at  his  feet  lay  a  '  shiny '  hat. 

'  This  man,'  1  thought,  '  is  a  sailor  ;  he  is 
clearly  above  the  rank  of  common  sailor ;  he 
lives  in  a  house  which  is  better,  but  not  much 
better,  than  the  neighbouring  cottages ;  he  is 
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well  enougli  off  to  be  able  to  spend  his  after- 
noons asleep ;  he  seems  by  his  face  to  be  a 
good  old  man  ;  I  believe  he  must  be  my  uncle 
and  guardian,  himself.' 

My  footsteps,  as  I  lifted  the  latch  and 
walked  into  the  garden,  awakened  the  sleeper  ; 
he  opened  his  eyes,  rubbed  them,  yawned, 
stretched  his  legs,  yawned  again,  and  finally 
stood  upon  his  feet  and  stared  at  his  visitor. 

A  very  curious  thing  liappened  then.  It 
takes  a  sleeper  a  few  moments  to  recover  con- 
sciousness ;  during  those  few  moments  I  ob- 
served a  remarkable  change  come  over  the  face 
of  this  benevolent-looking  old  sailor.  He  was 
not,  in  fact,  so  benevolent-looking  awake  as  he 
was  asleep.  His  face  now  showed  a  lower 
level  of  virtue  ;  the  lines  changed,  the  features 
broadened,  the  mouth  widened ;  it  became  a 
common  face,  that  of  a  man,  you  could  easily 
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see,    who   was   self-indulgent :    his   eyes   were 

fiery,  the  veins  in  his  forehead  swelled  up  and 

became  blue  ;    one  became  aware  of  tobacco 

and  rum  without  seeing  any.      And  I  began 

to  hope  that  this  person,  at  least,  might  not  be 

my  uncle.     Alas  !  he  was. 

'  Who   are    you  ? '   he   growled,    still   half 

asleep. 

'  I  am  in  search  of  Mr.   Stephen  Col^ble- 

dick,'  I  said. 

'  Oh  !  you  are,  are  you  ?  Then,'  here  he 
yawned,  '  you  couldn't  have  come,  my  pretty, 
to  no  more  likely  a  man  to  give  you  such 
information  as  you  can  trust  about  that  man 
and  gallant  officer.  Cause  no  man  on  this 
airth  knows  him  better  and  loves  him  more 
nor  me.'  He  spoke  with  a  slight  American 
accent,  which  strengthened  my  suspicions. 

'  Pray,  sir,  are  you  yourself  Mr.   Cobble- 
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dick  ? '  It  is  SO  unusual  a  thing  in  this 
jealous  and  censorious  world  for  one  man  to 
speak  well  of  another,  that  I  now  felt  almost 
sure  of  my  conjecture. 

'  Why  not  ?  '  he  replied,  giving  question 
for  question,  after  the  Scotch  manner.  '  Why 
not  ?     And  what  might  you  be  wanting  ?  ' 

'  I  want,'  I  said — '  I  want  a  few  words  of 
conversation  with  him.' 

'  And  that,  my  dear,'  he  replied  airily, 
being  now  fully  awake,  'you  shall  have. 
Lord  bless  my  soul !  a  few  minutes  ?  you  shall 
have  a  few  hours.  Hang  me  if  I  wouldn't 
like  to  make  it  a  few  years.  Step  inside,  my 
beauty,  and  sit  down.  If  you  are  not  too 
proud — as  many  of  your  sect,  within  my 
recollection,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  didn't 
used  to  be  too  proud — there's  rum  in  the 
locker.' 
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'  I  would  rather,'  I  replied,  shirking  the 
reference  to  rum,  '  talk  outside  for  the  present.' 

'Outside,  my  dear,  if  you  please.  Though 
if  you  ask  them  as  once  run  after  Steve  Cob- 
bledick,  his  communications  was  straightfor'ard 
and  his  walk  upright.  Nothin'  mean  about 
Stephen,  old  or  young.  On  the  deck  you 
might  find  him,  the  broad,  the  wide,  the  ever 
free,  visible  for  all  eyes  to  see.  Therefore, 
pretty,  whether  in  the  open  or  below,  up  steam 
and  forge  ahead,  trustful.  I  am  a  listening. 
You  comes  here  first,  and  you  axes,  sayin' 
'•'-  Where  is  that  pride  and  boast  of  the  Cornish 
coast  ?  "  says  you.     Full  speed  it  is/ 

I  was  perfectly  overwhelmed  by  this  burst, 
and  could  not  for  the  moment  think  of  a  suit- 
able reply. 

'  Ah !  Time  was,'  he  went  on,  without 
waiting  for  one,  '  not  so  long  ago,  when  they 
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came  to  Stephen  in  swarms  they  did ;  not 
more  than  others  he  deserved,  but  more  he 
got.  Sought  out  he  was,  and  loved  by  high 
and  low.  Sought  for  by  short  and  tall, 
black  hair  and  brown,  curls  and  plain.  Now 
he's  grown  old,  they  mostly  ranges  alongside 
of  the  curate.  With  his  crowkett  and  his 
crickett,  and  his  boat  upon  the  bay.  And  it's 
hymns  they  do  sing  and  sweetly  they  do  play. 
Go  on,  my  dear.  Your  cheeks  is  a  thought 
paler  than  the  cheeks  in  Plymouth  Port,  but 
you've  a  figger  of  your  own  as  makes  amends. 
You  comes  here,  you  says,  for  old  Steve  Cob- 
bledick.  'Tis  hard,  they  say  at  Boscastle,  to 
find  a  properer  man.' 

'  I  want  to  see  him,  certainly,  and,  as  I 

make  out,  you  are  yourself But  I  think 

I  should  hke  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Cobbledick  firsts 
if  I  could; 
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A  look  of  the  most  profound  amazement 
greeted  this  proposal. 

'Mrs.    Cobbledick?      Mrs.    Cob '    he 

cried.  '  Now,  pretty,  look  at  me  straight  in 
the  face.  Do  I  look  like  the  sort  to  have  a 
missus?  Missus  Cobbledick!  My  pretty, 
Stephen  may  have  his  tender  points.  Find 
them  out  first,  and  lead  him  with  a  hairpin 
ever  after  ;  he  may  have  his  weaknesses  :  them 
as  knew  him  best  loved  him  better  therefor. 
You  and  your  Missus  Cobbledickery !  Like 
Lord  Nelson  he  has  his  faults.     But  to  take 

and   make  a   Missus  Cob Come,  young 

woman,  say  you  didn't  mean  it.  Young  folks 
is  skittish  and  will  have  their  jokes.' 

'  It  was  not  a  joke  at  all,'  I  said,  feehng 
rather  frightened.  '  I  am  your  niece.  Avis, 
and  I  thought  I  would  Hke  to ' 

'You  my  niece?     You  Avis  ?     Ay,  that's 
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the  name.  Avis  ? '  His  face  showed  a  variety 
of  conflicting  expressions,  in  which  I  vainly- 
endeavoured  to  find  one  indicative  of  affection. 
Mostly,  I  read  disappointment  and  disgust. 

'You   wrote   me   a   letter '   I   began, 

trembling. 

'  I  did,'  he  said.  '  D'rectly  I  found  out 
what  had  been  agoin'  on.  That's  the  way  us 
poor  fellows  of  the  sea  gets  robbed.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  I  asked.  For  it 
really  seemed  as  if  he  meant  that  I  had  been 
robbing  him. 

'  I  leave  this  girl,'  he  replied,  addressing 
the  world  at  large  and  the  high  heavens,  '  in 
charge  of  a  old  woman  to  be  brought  up 
accordin'.  I  give  over  all  my  money  to  my 
man  of  business  when  I  ships  for  North 
Carolina  shore,  and  I  tells  him  about  that 
little    girl.      I   keeps    sendin'    him    over   the 
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money  as  fast  as  it  comes  in :  never  thinkin' 
nothing  in  the  world  about  her ;  and  when  I 
comes  home  after  close  upon  twenty  years 
of  work,  I  find  they've  been  spendin'  a  matter 
of  sixty  pounds  a  year — nigh  upon  seventy 
pounds  a  year — in  bringin'  of  her  up  ontoe 
pride,  luxury,  kid  gloves,  high  livin',  and 
piannerforty.  That's  the  way  they  treated  my 
money  I ' 

'  Then  do  you  mean,'  I  said,  '  that  you  did 
not  intend  to  educate  me  ?  ' 

'  I  tell  you,'  he  replied,  '  that  I  clean  forgot 
all  about  you.  I  gave  the  old  woman  a  pocket- 
ful of  money,  and  I  said  :  "  There's  the  httle 
one,  take  care  of  her."  And  then  I  came  away 
and  clean  forgot  it.' 

'  Then  you  are  not  glad  to  see  me?' 

'  Not  at  all,'  he  replied.  '  I'm  tarnation 
sorry,  and  that's  a  fact ! ' 
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'  Then  you  Avould  have  allowed  your  niece 
to  starve  ? ' 

'  I  dare  say  somebody  would  have  taken 
you,'  he  replied,  sulkily.  '  As  for  starvin' 
— well,  there,  I  was  in  America.  It  wasn't 
no  business  of  mine.  I  suppose  there's  the 
parish.' 

I  stood  considering  what  to  do  or  to  say. 
What  I  might  have  told  him,  with  justice, 
was  that  he  was  a  wicked  and  selfish  old  man, 
and  that  I  owed  him  nothing,  since  it  was 
by  an  accident  that  I  had  been  so  well  and 
carefully  brought  up.  What  I  did  say  was 
this — being  a  good  deal  shaken  by  so  surpris- 
ing a  reception,  and  feeling  inclined  to  sit 
down  and  cry  : 

'  Will  you  let  me  have  shelter  and  food 
here  while  I  look  round  and  think  what  to 
do  ?     I  will  pay  you  back,  later  on.' 
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'  I  suppose  I  must,'  he  replied  ;  '  you  can 
come  for  a  little  while.' 

It  was  beginning  to  rain,  and  I  was  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  the  permission.  I  followed 
my  uncle  into  a  small  sitting-room,  intolerably 
close,  and  reeking  with  the  smell  of  grog  and 
tobacco.     I  threw  open  the  window. 

'  What  are  you  doin'  that  for  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Fresh  air.     This  room  is  stifling.' 

'  Fresh  an ! '  he  growled.  '  If  a  sailor 
wants  fresh  air,  he  goes  on  deck  for  it ;  there's 
the  porch  for  you.  Now,  then,  sit  down ; 
let  us  hear  if  you  have  been  taught  any- 
thing useful  to  earn  your  grub.  Seventy 
pounds  a  year !  There's  a  outlay !  How  is 
that  to  be  got  back  ?  ' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  I  said,  '  that  I  could  never 
pay  back  all  that  money.' 

'  No  ;  that's  gone,  that  is.     Clean  chucked 
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away.'  He  plunged  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  looked  surprisingly  unlike  the  old  man  I 
had  found  asleep. 

'I  might  be  a  governess,'  I  suggested 
meekly,  thinldng  how  truly  horrid  it  must  be 
to  go  out  as  a  governess.  '  I  could  teach 
what  I  have  learned  myself.' 

He  nodded  his  head  grimly. 

'  Some  gells,'  he  said,  '  go  into  service ; 
there's  housemaids,  ladies'-maids,  and  kitchen- 
maids  ;  some  go  dressmaking,  which  is  more 
genteel.  There's  always  a  openin'  down  Ply- 
mouth way,  for  a  gell  as  is  good-lookin',  in 
the  barmaid  line.  The  sailors,  both  officers 
and  men,  like  'em  pretty,  and  it's  a  cheerful 
life,  especially  for  them  as  can  take  a  joke, 
and  box  a  fellow's   ears  when  he  gets  sassy.' 

I  shuddered. 

'  I  think  I  could  not  very  well  take  that 
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kind  of  place.  But  I  am  too  much  taken  by 
surprise — I  did  not  expect — I  will  try  to  do 
something  and  keep  myself.' 

'  Spoken  hke  a  honest  gell,'  he  said. 
'That's  what  I  like.  Give  me  a  independent 
sperrit.  As  for  hangin'  around  in  idleness,  I 
never  could  abide  it  in  man  or  woman,  spe- 
cially woman.  And  for  why  ?  Because,  the 
more  work  they  do,  the  less  mischief  they  make.' 

I  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  asking  a  fe^v  questions  about  myself. 

'  Will  you  tell  me,'  I  said,  '  who  and 
what  my  father  was  ? ' 

'  Let  me  see ' — he  looked  at  me  thoughtfully 
— '  you're  my  niece,  ain't  you  ?  And  Avis  is 
your  name  ?  Likewise  your  natm^e.'  I  think 
he  meant  nothing  at  all  by  this  last  re- 
mark, except  to  gain  time  while  he  reflected. 
'You  are  the  daughter  of  my  brother  Ben, 
p  2 
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now  gone  to  Davy's  locker,  where  lie  lays  all 
Ills  days  in  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay  oh.' 

'  What  was  he  by  profession  ?  ' 

'  A  Bible  Christian,  he  was.' 

'  I  mean  what  was  his  trade  ?  ' 

'  Why  don't  you  say  what  you  mean,  then  ? 
Look  here,  my  gell ;  if  you  and  me  is  to 
continue  friends,  don't  ask  too  many  questions, 
and  let  them  questions  be  straight.  He  was 
third  officer,  he  was,  aboard  a  East  Indiaman.' 

'  Oh  !  and  how  did  he  die  ?  ' 

'  A  shark  took  him  off  Eangoon.  When  the 
shark  had  done  a-bitin'  of  him  he  was  dead.' 

*  How  long  ago  is  that  ?  ' 

'Nigh  upon  thirty  years  ago,  that  was. 
I  was  aboard  at  the  time,  and  see  it  with  my 
own  eyes.' 

'  It  cannot  be  so  long,  because  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  not  more  than  eighteen.' 
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'  Then  it  was  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
I  daresay.     I  can't  be  particular  to  a  year.' 

'  And  my  mother  ?  ' 

'  Here's  more  questions  !  Here's  curiosity  ! 
What  do  you  want  to  know  about  your  mother 
for?' 

'  Is  she  living  ?  ' 

He  shook  his  head.     '  No,  she's  dead,  too.* 

'What  did  she  die  of?' 

'  Yellow  Jack.  We  buried  her  at  Kingston 
in  Jamaica.' 

'  What  was  she  doing  in  Jamaica  ? ' 

'  How  can  I  tell  you  what  she  was  doing.' 

'  Did  she  leave  nothing  for  me  ?  Were 
there  no  books,  no  mementoes  of  any  kind,  not 
even  a  portrait  ?  ' 

'  She  hadn't  got  no  books,  because  she 
couldn't  read  ;  and  nobody  hadn't  taken  her 
picture.' 
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'  Who  was  she  by  birth  ?  ' 

'  She   was '      He  reflected   for   a   few 

moments.  '  She  was  a  Knobling,  at  Devon- 
port.  It  was  a  most  respectable  family.  You 
may  be  proud  of  your  connections,  both  sides. 
Her  father  carved  ships'  figureheads  in  his 
back-yard,  and  her  brother  was  transported 
for  twenty  years  for  forging  the  admiral's 
name — nothing  short  of  the  admiral,  if  you 
please,  which  shows  a  soarin'  spirit — for  five 
hundred  pounds.  She  was  known  in  port  as 
Lively  Bess,  and  her  lines  were  gen'ally  con- 
sidered as  clean  cut,  though  built  more  for 
show  than  for  speed,  as  any  w^oman's  on  the 
coast.' 

I  began  to  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  remained  in  obscurity.  If  this  is  the 
end  of  the  romance,  I  thought  it  must  be 
better   to  be    commonplace,  and   know   from 
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the  beginning  who  one's  parents  actually 
were. 

'  Now,'  he  continued.  '  Have  you  any 
more  questions  to  put  ? ' 

^  One  or  two,  if  you  please.  Had  I  any 
brothers  or  sisters  ? ' 

'No ;  you  were  a  lone  orphan,  by  your- 
self.' 

'  Do  my  mother's  relations  know  of  my 
existence  ? ' 

'  No ;  they  do  not.  And  if  you  go  to 
Plymouth  you  won't  find  them,  cause  they've 
gone,  and  it's  no  use  expectin'  nothing  from 
them.'  He  said  this  very  quickly,  as  if  afraid 
of  my  making  demands  upon  them. 

'  I  wonder  how  my  mother  came  to  be  in 
Jamaica,  when  I  was  in  England  .^  ' 

'  I  told  you  I  don't  know.' 

'  Yet  you  were  with  her,  you  say,  when  she 
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died.  And  with  my  father,  when  he  died.  It 
is  very  strange.     Where  was  I  born  ?  ' 

'  I  never  axed  and  I  never  heard.' 

'  Where  was  I  christened  ? ' 

'  I  can't  say.  Now  you  know  all  about 
yourself,  and  we'll  change  the  subject.  As  for 
slingin'  your  hammock  and  stayin'  here  a  bit, 
now.' 

It  was  evident  that  he  would  not  answer 
any  more  questions.  I  therefore  refrained 
from  asking  any,  and  waited  for  him  to  explain 
his  views.  This  he  did  at  length,  and  we  pre- 
sently proceeded  to  draw  up  certain  articles 
which  were  to  govern  the  household. 

He  started  with  the  maxim  that  in  mar- 
riage, or  any  other  condition  of  hfe  in  which 
a  woman  is  concerned,  the  only  way  to  ensure 
happiness  is  to  live  as  much  apart  from  that 
woman  as  the  dimensions  of  the  roof  will  per- 
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mit.  He  therefore  placed  at  my  disposal  the 
room  in  which  we  were  then  sitting,  and  one 
of  the  bedrooms  upstairs.  I  was  to  have  the 
right  to  open  the  windows  in  them  as  much  as 
I  pleased ;  he  wouldn't  interfere  with  me  in 
any  way. 

He,  for  his  part,  was  to  have  the  kitchen, 
the  porch,  and  the  other  bedroom.  And  I 
was  not  to  interfere  with  him.  As  regfards 
the  cost  of  my  maintenance,  that  was  to  be 
defrayed  by  him,  with  such  other  small  money 
as  might  be  necessary  to  keep  me  neat ;  it 
being  understood  that  these  charges  were  to 
be  considered  as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  after- 
wards, when  I  began  to  earn  money  by  going 
a  governessing,  or  being  called  to  the  bar,  or 
by  any  other  method  which  I  should  choose  to 
adopt ;  the  said  cost  of  maintenance  being  set 
down  at  thirty  shillings  a  week.     When  one 
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comes  to  tliink  of  it,  the  bargain  was  not  dis- 
advantageous to  him. 

'  And  that,  my  gell,'  he  continued, '  is  what  I 
will  do  for  you.  Don't  hurry  yourself.  Look 
round  a  bit.  Stay  a  month  or  so.  You  can  easily 
pay  me  back.  Though  as  to  that  outlay,  that 
seventy  pounds  a  year,  I  reckon  I  shan't  get 
that  back  in  a  hurry.  Unless,'  he  added  re- 
flectively, '  that  was  to  turn  up  which  once  I 
fondly  hoped  and  still  will  fondly  pray.' 

I  did  not  understand  what  he  meant,  but 
was  afraid  to  ask. 

'  Some  British  uncles,'  he  said,  with  a 
rolling  of  his  head  which  meant  great  pride 
and  satisfaction  with  himself,  '  even  among  sea- 
farin'  men,  would  ha'  said  :  "  Take  and  go 
and  get  your  own  livin' ;  you  and  your  seventy 
pounds  a  year ! "  Stephen  Cobbledick  is  not 
one  of  that   sort.     He   is   resigned  ;   he  says 
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sweetly,  "  Heaven's  will  be  done  !  '^  He  offers 
his  prodigal  niece  forgiveness,  and  opens  Ms 
arms  with  a  uncular  blessin'  and  a  bedroom 
all  to  herself.' 

He  did  open  his  arms,  but  I  did  not  fall 
into  them.  I  would  gladly  have  kissed  that 
nobly  benevolent  old  man  whom  I  found  asleep 
in  a  chair.  But  the  other  old  man — so  full  of 
words,  so  selfish,  so  inflated  with  self-satisfac- 
tion— I  could  not  kiss,  even  to  receive  an 
'  uncular '  blessing. 

The  convention  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  my 
uncle,  whom  I  propose  to  call  for  the  future, 
partly  because  everybody  called  him  so,  and 
partly  for  other  reasons  which  will  presently 
appear,  Stephen  Cobbledick,  went  in  quest  of 
my  luggage,  and  the  new  life  began. 

Thus  was  I  enriched*  with  relations  ;  at  last 
I  had  learned  who  my  father  was  ;  it  was  now 
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apparent  that  I  belonged  to  the  louver  class  of 
the  Queen's  subjects  ;  it  was  also  clear  that  the 
fewer  enquiries  I  made  into  the  history  of  my 
connections,  the  better  it  would  be  for  my 
pride.  This  was  the  end  of  my  dreams. 
Instead  of  an  affectionate  uncle,  I  found  a 
rough  sailor,  who  had  been  made  to  pay  for 
me  without  knowing  it  and  by  mistake ;  in- 
stead of  a  welcome,  I  received  a  plain  notice 
that  I  must  expect  nothing  more  ;  instead  of 
the  pleasant  ways  of  ladyhood,  I  was  to  look 
for  a  life  of  poverty,  hard  work,  and  depend- 
ence. It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  sought 
my  room  that  night  and  tried  to  face  my 
fortune  with   courage. 

Well,  never  mind  the  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment at  this  sudden  blow  to  my  hopes.  One 
may  cry,  but  the  inevitable  had  to  be  faced, 
and  my  new  life  began. 
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Its  manner  was  simple.  We  lived,  as 
Stephen  wished,  almost  entirely  apart.  I 
*  messed  in  the  cabin,'  and  he  in  the  kitchen. 
After  breakfast  he  took  his  pipe  to  the  port, 
and  sat  upon  the  quay  among  the  great 
hawsers,  watching  and  criticising  any  little 
operation  which  might  be  in  hand,  such  as 
the  repairing  of  a  ship,  01  unlading  her  cargo, 
or  warping  her  out  of  port.  This  occupied 
the  morning.  Dinner  was  served  at  one. 
This  meal  was  regarded  by  Stephen  as  a  mere 
taking  in  of  coal  and  w^ater.  You  need  not 
sit  down  to  it,  or  wash  your  hands  for  it,  or 
put  on  your  coat  for  it,  or  pull  down  your 
sleeves  for  it,  or  brush  your  hair  for  it,  or  lay 
a  cloth  for  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  en- 
tered into  his  head.  He  preferred  to  conduct 
his  own  cooking  on  principles  well  known  to 
the   retired    British   sailor :    a   piece  of    pork 
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should  be  boiled  for  so  long  ;  the  flavour  of  a 
cabbage  is  enhanced  by  companionship  with 
the  pork  in  a  pot ;  potatoes  may  be  made 
ready  in  twenty  minutes  ;  onions  may  be  fixed 
in  less  time  ;  anybody  can  put  a  chop  or  a 
steak  on  a  '  griddle  ' ;  victuals,  when  cooked, 
can  be  turned  out  into  any  dish  that  is  handy, 
and  then,  messmates,  fall  to  and  eat,  standing 
or  sitting,  as  seems  you  best ;  for  knives,  what 
better  than  the  great  clasp-knife  which  does 
duty  for  everything?  For  grace,  what  better 
than  a  preliminary  sharpening  of  the  blade  ? 

Dinner  over,  a  single  glass  of  grog  with  a 
pipe  prepared  him  for  his  afternoon  nap  in  the 
porch ;  another  critical  visit  to  the  port  com- 
pleted the  labours  of  the  day,  and  brought 
nearer  the  evening,  which  he  spent  at  the 
Wellington  Arm.s.  On  Saturday  evening  he 
was  always  carried  or  led  home  by  his  friends ; 
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and  lie  sang  soDgs  as  lie  tumbled  up  the  stairs 
to  his  bed.  At  first  I  was  frightened,  because 
a  gu^l  who  has  been  naturally  taught  to  regard 
drunkenness  as  a  most  horrible  thing,  cannot 
suddenly  be  got  to  regard  it  without  loathing. 
But  one  becomes  used  to  most  dreadfril 
habits.  On  Sunday  morning  (being  none  the 
worse  for  his  Saturday  evening's  excess)  Stephen 
went  to  chapel.  He  had  '  found  rehgion,'  he 
said,  while  in  America.  This  made  him  con- 
form outwardly  to  the  Bible  Christians.  I 
never  observed  that  his  rehgion  produced  the 
least  effect  upon  his  hfe,  his  manners,  his 
thoughts,  or  his  conversation. 

I  must  confess  that,  next  to  the  shame  of 
having  to  take  a  lower  level  than  I  had  fondly 
hoped,  I  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  neces- 
sity for  earning  my  daily  bread.  I  do  not 
think  there  could   ha\e  been   anything  more 
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dreadful  for  me  tliau  thus  suddenly  to  discover 
that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  for  me  to 
fall  back  upon — no  friends,  no  relations,  no 
helping  hands.  I  was  waiting  there,  like  one 
of  JSFero's  Christians  in  his  prison,  before  being 
thrown  to  the  lions  who  hved  in  the  outer 
world.  All  I  knew  of  that  outer  world  was 
what  I  had  gathered  from  the  talk  of  girls  in 
a  little  town  and  from  certain  novels.  Women 
who  have  to  work,  I  knew,  are  mostly  horribly 
cheated  and  imposed  upon;  they  are  paid 
wretched  wages  ;  they  have  long  hours  ;  they 
cannot  make  money ;  they  are  scolded  if  they 
are  not  cheerful,  and  bullied  if  they  are  not 
brisk.  And  then  there  is  so  tremendous  a  gulf 
fixed  between  the  women  who  work  and  those 
who  do  not.  Alas !  the  latter,  who  should  be 
kinder,  make  the  difference  felt.  Perhaps  in 
those  days  we   thought   woman's   work   more 
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uDlovely  tlian  we  do  now,  when  our  sex  are 
better  paid,  better  tauglit,  better  able  to  hold 
their  own.  Yet  I  think  that  whatever  improve- 
ments are  made,  it  will  always  be  the  happier 
lot  to  sit  at  home  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  others' 
labour.  The  novels  of  the  time  were  full  of 
the  woes  of  governesses,  their  doleful  lives,  the 
wickedness  of  men,  and  the  cruelty  of  women 
who  engaged  them.  Even  the  more  cheerful 
novels  never  held  out  a  better  prospect  than 
that  of  marrying  the  curate.  For  my  own  part 
I  always  disliked  that  prospect,  and  lioped  to 
marry  a  man  of  some  more  hopeful  profession. 
At  the  beginning  Stephen  left  me  altogether 
alone  ;  by  degrees  he  seemed  to  tolerate  my 
presence  ;  he  even  offered  me  the  hidulgence  of 
a  chair  in  his  own  porch ;  and,  when  he  found 
out  that  I  could  listen,  he  gave  w^ay  to  a  natural 
garrulity  and  began  to  tell  me   stories  about 
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himself.  I  learned  from  them  that  he  had 
been  a  sailor  for  many  years  before  the  mast ; 
that  he  rose  somehow  to  the  rank  of  chief 
officer ;  that  he  had  made  money  in  certain 
ventures  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  com- 
municate ;  that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  bring 
the  money  home  and  give  it  to  a  trustworthy 
person  to  keep  for  him  ;  and  that,  for  reasons 
unexplained,  he  left  the  open  sea  and  became  a 
pilot  in  the  port  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  retired,  having 
saved  more  money,  and  returned  to  England^ 
resolved  to  roam  no  more. 

I  found  that  he  was  a  very  great  boaster ; 
all  his  talk  turned  upon  his  own  extraordinary 
ferocity,  smartness,  and  insight.  Certainly  no 
sailor  ever  had  so  many  adventures,  or  passed 
through  them  with  such  immunity  from  ac- 
cidents. 
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Now  in  most  of  his  perils  he  seemed  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  certain  Captain 
Eamsay,  who  seemed  to  my  uncle  a  sort  of 
demi-god  or  hero.  To  me  this  model  of  a 
gallant  and  chivalrous  sailor  seemed  a  filibuster 
certainly,  a  pirate  probably,  and  a  miu'derer  if 
he  were  a  pirate.  But  my  uncle  was  dominated 
by  Captain  Eamsay  ;  he  seemed  to  lose  sight  of 
morahty,  honour,  and  religion  in  contemplating 
the  career  of  this  man.  What  in  other  men  he 
might  have  loathed,  in  Captain  Eamsay  seemed 
additional  proof  of  the  man's  heroic  character. 
And  although  he  professed,  as  I  have  said,  to 
have  '  found  religion,'  and  was  by  profession  a 
Bible  Christian,  he  certainly  lost  sight  of  what 
he  had  found  when  he  talked  of  his  former 
chief.  His  admiration  was  perhaps  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  the  object  was  twenty  years 
younger  than  liimself. 

<i2 
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Presently  I  made  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cover}^  It  was  Stephen's  custom  to  vary  his 
stories  every  time  he  told  them,  changing  the 
place,  the  surroundings,  and  the  circumstances, 
which  he  always  gave  in  great  detail,  and  the 
actors,  whom  he  always  described  at  length,  giv- 
ing, so  far  as  he  knew  it,  the  family  history  of  each 
in  all  its  branches.  Thus,  if  he  began  a  story  say 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  after  his  nap,  he  would 
make  it  last  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  when  it 
was  time  to  go  to  the  tavern.  It  was  startling 
at  first,  until  I  became  accustomed  to  it,  to  note 
the  discrepancies  in  his  statements  about  them. 
Once  or  twice  I  turned  his  attention  to  my 
father  or  my  mother.  At  different  times  I 
learned  that  my  father  had  been  an  officer  on 
board  an  Indiaman,  a  ship's  carpenter,  the 
purser,  and  the  quartermaster.  Also  that  he 
was  bitten  in  two  by  a  shark  ;  that  he  died  of 
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cholera  ;  that  he  was  wrecked  off  Hallygoey 
Bay  ;  and  that  he  was  knocked  on  the  head  at  a 
dignity  ball.  As  regards  my  mother,  she  was 
by  birth  a  Knobling,  a  Chick,  and  a  Tamplin  ; 
she  was  a  native  of  Looe,  St.  Austell,  and 
Plymouth  ;  her  father  followed  the  callings  of 
figure-head  carver,  dealer  in  marine  stores, 
market  gardener,  pay  agent,  and  ropemaker. 
She  died  at  Kingston,  Jamaica  (my  uncle  being 
present),  of  Yellow  Jack ;  and  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia  (expiring  in  his  arms),  of  frost-bite ;  at 
Falmouth  (my  uncle  buried  her)  of  dropsy ; 
and  at  Wilmington  (my  uncle  engaged  in  vain 
the  first  doctors)  of  earache.  Why  she  was 
travelling  about  was  never  explained ;  and, 
indeed,  these  statements  were  extremely  hard 
to  reconcik\  In  plain  terms  I  found  that 
Stephen  was  a  most  untruthful  person  ;  that  he 
was,  so  to  speak,  niggardly  of  truth,  avaricious 
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of  expending  facts,  and  of  most  brilliant  imagi- 
nation. 

Again,  there  was  an  old  woman  who  came 
every  day  to  '  do '  for  us.  Stephen  proposed 
at  first  that  I  should  do  her  work,  so  as  to  save 
the  money,  but  I  refused.  She  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  story  except  for  one 
thing.  In  conversation  with  her  one  day,  I 
learned  that  she,  being  at  that  time  nigh  upon 
a  hundred  years  of  age,  yet  fresh  and  vigorous, 
with  all  her  faculties  about  her,  had  known  her 
master  from  childhood.  And  she  told  me, 
which  was  a  very  great  surprise,  that  he  had 
neither  brother  nor  sister. 

So  that  I  could  not  be  his  niece. 

I  forbore  to  bring  this  discovery  before 
Stephen,  because  I  knew  very  well  that  he 
would  at  once  invent  some  new  story  to  account 
for  and  explain  those  which  had  gone  before. 
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So  far,  therefore,  from  finding  father  and 
mother  and  the  rest  of  it,  I  remained  in  as 
great  an  uncertainty  as  ever,  and  was  only 
quite  convinced  upon  one  point,  that  not  one 
word  Stephen  said  could  be  beheved. 

I  am  ashamed,  now,  to  think  how  poor- 
spirited  and  feeble  a  creature  I  must  have  been. 
Some  girls  would  have  strained  every  nerve  to 
get  some  situation  by  which  they  could  be 
relieved  of  such  a  dependence  as  mine.  I  only 
wrote  to  my  schoolmistress  and  asked  her  help. 
She  promised  to  '  let  me  know  if  she  heard ' — 
the  usual  phrase.  Then  I  sat  down  and  waited. 
I  suppose  she  heard  of  nothing,  because  nothing 
offered.  And  I  was  too  ignorant  to  know  how 
to  help  myself. 

Then  I  began  to  fall  into  bad  ways.  I  had 
no  companions.  There  were  no  girls  at  Bos- 
castle  with  whom  I  could  associate,  being — save 
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the  mark ! — a  young  lady,  whose  mother  was 
a  Knobhng  born  in  three  different  towns  and 
buried  in  three  more  towns,  and  whose  father 
followed  at  least  four  professions  at  once  and 
died  in  four  different  ways,  all  painful,  and 
whose  uncle  had  had  neither  brother  nor 
sister.  With  that  distinguished  connection  I 
could  not  foregather  with  the  honest  rosy-faced 
lasses  of  the  village.  Stephen,  again,  was  a 
Bible  Chiistian,  like  most  Cornish  men.  Now 
I  could  not  bear  the  chapel,  and  yet  I  could 
not  walk  to  Forrabury  by  myself,  and  feel  that 
the  people  were  saying  that  this  girl  was  she 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Stephen  Cobbledick's 
niece,  wliereas  it  was  well  known  that  Stephen 
was  an  only  child.  It  was  a  foolish  feeling,  of 
course,  but  I  was  young  and  shy.  Therefore 
I  left  off  going  to  church,  which  was  wrong. 
Presently  I  left  off  going  out  for  walks,  except 
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in  the  evenings,  for  much  the  same  reason.  I 
fancied  that  people  turned  and  looked  at  me, 
and  thought  they  were  sneering  at  me  for  not 
being  like  any  other  sailor's  daughters,  red- 
armed,  bareheaded,  and  dressed  in  a  flannel 
frock.  What  business  had  1,  indeed,  to  go 
about  in  the  disguise  of  a  young  lady  ?  Also 
another  terror,  suppose  any  of  my  old  school- 
fellows should  come  to  Boscastle  and  meet  me ! 
With  what  face  should  I  return  their  greetings  ? 
With  what  shame  should  I  explain  m}^  fall 
from  the  levels  of  Launceston  respectability  and 
tea-parties  ? 

That  dreadful  debt,  the  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  went  on  growing.  Stephen  kept  a  book 
in  which  T  was  to  enter  the  weekly  bill.  I  did 
so  faithfully,  and  used  to  look  at  the  amount 
with  a  kind  of  terror.  For  it  quickly  grew 
from    shillings    to    pounds — five    pounds — ten 
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pounds — fifteen  pounds.  I  had  nothing  to  pay 
it  with  ;  I  knew  no  way  to  make  money  ;  I  had 
no  spirit  to  enquire  or  to  try,  being  dejected 
with  the  trouble  of  my  position  and  too  much 
sohtude.  Yet  the  time  must  come  when  I 
should  have  to  pay  up  in  full.  And  the  bill 
became  a  horrible  nightmare. 

It  was  in  February  that  I  went  to  Boscastle. 
It  was  four  months  afterwards,  in  June,  that 
the  time  of  my  deliverance  began,  and  kind 
Heaven  took  pity  on  a  helpless  girl,  yet  after 
such  strange  adventures  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few. 

One  thing  alone  redeemed  the  life.  Stephen 
had  a  boat,  which  he  called  the  Carolina.  It 
was  his  custom,  when  the  weather  permitted,  to 
go  a  sailing  in  her  outside  the  harbour  along 
the  grand  and  terrible  coast  of  Cornwall.  It 
was  not  often  in  tlie  stormy  and  windy  spring 
of  that  year  that  he  would  venture  in  his  httle 
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craft  outside  the  quay.  One  day,  however,  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  him.  I  acceded 
hstlessly.  Now  whether  it  was  that  lie  had  ex- 
perienced my  powers  of  hstening,  or  whether 
he  found  me  good,  as  he  said,  at  holding  the 
lines  and  obeying  orders,  he  asked  me  again, 
and  so  we  took  to  sailing  together  every  day  that 
weather  permitted,  and  while  he  talked  I  looked 
at  the  cliffs,  and,  although  on  shore  I  contin- 
ually brooded  over  my  unhappy  position,  the 
grandeur  of  the  rocks  and  headlands  grew  upon 
me,  and  wliile  the  Carolina  flew  over  the  water 
I  forgot  my  troubles. 

Yet  I  never  received  from  my  guardian  one 
word  of  affection  or  even  friendship.  I  was 
with  him  on  sufferance  ;  I  ought  not  to  have 
lived.  The  loss  of  all  that  money  was  a  thing 
he  could  not  forgive. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

JACK  BEAES   A   HAND. 

'  BoscASTLE  in  the  morning,'  said  the  young 
man  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Jack,  '  is,  if 
anything,  finer  than  Boscastle  in  the'  evening.' 
It  was  seven  o'clock,  and  a  sunny  morning, 
and  they  were  coming  out  of  the  inn,  bearing 
towels,  with  intent  to  have  a  swim.  '  Poet, 
look  about  you,  and  think  what  rhymes  to 
harbour,  sunshine,  landlocked  water,  green 
water,  boats  at  anchor,  and  overhanging  rocks  ; 
because  your  poem  on  Boscastle  will  have  to 
contain  all  those  things.' 

They   were,   in  fact,   at  the  most   curious 
place  in  all  England.     Here  the  sea  has  pushed 
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a  winding  creek  through  rocks  which  rise 
steep  on  either  hand  ;  where  this  '  arm  of  the 
sea,'  as  geographers  call  it,  which  is  really  only 
a  finger,  a  baby's  little  finger,  comes  to  an  end, 
they  have  made  a  toy  port  by  running  out  a 
pier,  which  leaves  room  at  the  end  for  a  craft 
of  reasonable  smallness  to  be  towed  and 
warped  in  and  out ;  great  hawsers  as  thick  as 
any  used  to  tow  the  hull  of  the  fighting 
Temeraire  he  about  on  the  pier  in  readiness. 
There  is  generally  one  ship  in  the  harbour  and 
a  dozen  boats  lying  within  the  pier  ;  the  water 
is  so  green  and  transparent  that  you  can  see  tlie 
crabs,  big  and  httle,  taking  tlieir  walks  abroad 
on  the  stony  bottom ;  on  either  side  of  the 
little  harbour  stand  workshops,  wliere  pigmy 
things  in  the  shipwright  way  are  done  to  the 
craft  which  trade  to  Boscastle.  Standing  upon 
the  hill  and  looking  seawards,  you  may  mark 
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how  the  httle  inlet  wmds  between  its  guardian 
rocks  ;  if  the  stormy  winds  do  blow,  especially 
from  the  south-west,  you  may  see  the  waves 
madly  rolling  and  rushing  with  white  foam 
into  this  narrow  prison  from  the  broad  Atlantic. 
It  is  bad,  then,  for  ships  to  be  off  this  ruthless 
coast.  Or  you  may  see  it  when  the  sun  is 
setting  upon  a  cloudless  day,  when  the  sky  and 
ocean  have  no  parting  line,  and  a  splendid  glow 
of  colour  hes  upon  the  rocks  and  is  reflected  in 
the  motionless  waters  below.  Whether  you 
see  it  in  storm  or  in  calm,  you  gaze  upon  a 
place  as  wild,  as  strange,  as  picturesque  as  any 
on  the  coast  of  England. 

The  two  young  mei^  bathed,  sat  on  the 
rocks,  looked  at  Willapark  Headland  and  Mea- 
chard  Island,  where  there  is  a  great  souffleur 
in  windy  weather,  and  presently  made  their 
way  back  with  a  view  to  breakfast.     On  their 
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way  they  saw  Stephen  Cobbledick,  the  hero  of 
last  night's  talk. 

'  See,'  said  Jack,  while  the  gallant  tar  was 
yet  afar  off,  '  there  is  the  man  whose  niece  has 
a  figure  exactly  like  his  own,  Eemarkable,  yet 
happy  maiden  !  We  must  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  that  niece.  I  must  draw  her.  She 
should  be  better  known.  Such  a  fi!2jure  in  one 
SO  young  is  a  distinction  I  have  never  before 
met  Avitli.  Good-morning,  my  captain,'  he 
shouted. 

'  Mornin',  gentlemen,'  replied  Stephen ; 
'fine  mornin'.  Are  you  for  a  sail  this  morn- 
in' ?  I  am  going  to  get  my  boat  ready  while 
the  rasher  is  a  fry  in'  and  the  water  is  a  boilin'. 
Soft  tommy  and  cocoa,  that's  what  we  come  to 
in  our  old  age.' 

'  No  doubt,'  said  the  Poet,  '  when  you  were 
young  it  was  curried  peppercorns  and  boiling 
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brandy.  You've  been  a  devil  of  a  fellow,  Mr. 
Cobbledick.  Plenty  to  repent  of  in  your  old 
age — eh  ?  ' 

'  You  may  well  say  that,  gentlemen.  Ee- 
pentance  is  a  solid  job  with  an  old  salt  like  me. 
Lord  !  Lord !  Well ' — he  heaved  a  deep  sigh — 
*  I  dessay  it'll  be  got  through  with  after  a  bit. 
Though  there's  work  ahead.  It's  a  lovely 
breeze  to-day.  Come  with  me,  and  I'll  show 
you  as  good  a  bit  o'  coast  in  a  small  way  as 
you're  likely  to  see.  Not  the  Andes,  nor  the 
coast  of  Peru.  I  can't  promise  you  that,  but  a 
tidy  show  of  cliff.' 

They  accepted  the  invitation  and  went  on 
their  way. 

'  The  retired  Pilot,'  said  Jack,  at  breakfast, 
'  seems  inclined  to  be  friendly.  Give  me 
another  sole — I  like  them  with  the  bread- 
crumbs— and  pour  me  out  more  tea.     I  think 
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this  place  is  good  for  us.  Let  us  roam  no  more, 
Poet.  Let  us  fix  the  camp  at  Boscastle,  go  out 
saihng  with  our  friend,  sketch  the  cliffs — that's 
a  splendid  fellow  with  the  ragged  edges  oppo- 
site Willapark — bathe  in  the  morning,  watch 
the  sun  set  in  the  evening — Nature  is  good  at 
scene-painting — and  hear  all  the  Pilot's  yarns. 
What  a  splendid  old  liar  it  is !  No  doubt 
you'll  get  some  verses  soon.'  Jack  thought 
that  veises  came  to  poets  like  trout  to  anglers. 
And  I  daresay  they  do. 

They  found  the  old  fellow,  presently,  on 
the  pier  waiting  for  them.  There  was  lying  in 
the  harbour,  besides  a  couple  of  schooners  en- 
gaged in  the  potato  trade,  a  little  half-decked 
yacht  twenty  feet  long  moored  beside  the  steps. 

This  was  the  Pilot's  boat. 

'  Look  at  her,  gentlemen,'  he  said.  '  There's 
a   beauty!     She    was    built   at    Falmouth,    on 
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lines  laid  down  by  me.'  This,  like  most  of 
his  statements,  was  a  fabrication,  to  which  he 
presently  gave  the  lie  by  asserting  that  the 
boat  had  been  built  first  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  '  I  rigged  her  ;  I  carved  her  figure- 
head ;  I  christened  her ;  I  painted  her.  No- 
body's hands  but  mine  and  the  shipwright's 
touched  that  craft,  and  she's  the  fastest  boat  of 
her  size  that  you'll  find  outside  the  Solent.  I 
called  her  the  Carohna  in  remembrance  of  the 
country  where  I  made  that  proud  and  glorious 
name  as  a  pilot  which  you've  read  of  in  the 
papers.  And  here  comes  my  niece  with  the 
tiller  and  the  lines.' 

The  young  men  turned  their  heads  quickly 
to  see  the  niece  who  in  figure,  voice,  and  fea- 
tures was  reported  to  resemble  so  marvellously 
her  uncle.  They  looked  and  saw  ;  their  eyes 
caught  each  other's  and  fell  with  a  kind  of  shame. 
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For  they  saw  a  tall  and  beautiful  girl  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  of  graceful  carriage,  step- 
ping dehcately  over  the  rough  stones.  She 
was  dressed  simply,  with  a  straw  hat,  white 
cotton  gloves,  and  some  sort  of  plain  stuff  dress. 

They  took  off  their  hats  and  saluted  this 
delectable  nymph. 

'  Jump  in,  Avis,'  said  her  uncle.  '  Gentle- 
men, this  is  my  niece.  She  ships  as  cox'un. 
I'm  captain  and  crew,  and  you're  the  passengers. 
Now,  then,  all  aboord.' 

Avis  took  her  place  in  the  stern,  saying 
nothing.  The  young  men  sat  on  each  side  of 
her.  If  they  caught  each  other's  eyes  they 
were  abashed,  thinking  of  the  blasphemy 
against  beauty  of  which  they  had  been  guilty 
in  talking  lightly  of  the  pilot's  niece ;  and  they 
tried  not  to  be  caught  looking  at  her  face,  but 
this  was  difficult. 
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There  is  fashion  in  faces  and  figures,  as 
there  is  fashion  in  dress.  Now  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  faces  were 
round,  noses  Avere  tip-tilted,  figures  were  short, 
tall  girls  were  rare.  Later  fashions  have 
caused  the  growth  of  tall  and  slender  maidens 
with  classical  features.  Girls  are,  I  am  told, 
instructed  while  at  school  how  to  conduct  their 
growing  according  to  the  requirements  of 
fashion.  It  is  not  an  extra,  and  is  taught  to  all 
alike  ;  but,  of  course,  all  are  not  equally  suc- 
cessful. The  prizes  are  obvious.  Avis  was 
one  of  the  unsuccessful  girls  ;  that  is,  she  had 
grown  beyond  the  fashionable  stature,  and  her 
features  were  of  the  Grecian  type.  She  wore 
her  hair — unconsciously,  for  she  thought  little 
of  the  fashion  in  those  sad  days — in  a  simple 
knot,  which  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of 
both  painter  and  poet.     The  latter,  after   the 
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wont  of  his  tribe,  began  to  think  by  what  col- 
lection of  words,  phrases,  and  rhymes  he 
could  best  illustrate  this  beauteous  image. 
Poets  and  book-people  are  unhappy  in  this 
respect,  that  they  must  needs  perpetually  be 
the  slaves  of  words.  Jack,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  not  concerned  with  description,  im- 
mediately felt  his  heart  leap  up  in  contemplat- 
ing the  most  perfect  and  wonderful  work  of 
creation,  the  last  and  best,  a  lovely  girl. 
Stephen  Cobbledick  put  out  his  sculls  and 
rowed  the  boat  along  the  narrow  and  winding 
creek  to  the  mouth.  Then  he  put  up  his  sail, 
and  the  little  vessel  caught  the  breeze  and 
glided  out  to  sea. 

They  ran  along  the  shore  to  the  east,  under 
headlands  and  cliffs  of  dark  slate,  mined  by 
the  sea  into  deep  caverns,  wliere  seals  resort, 
and  fishermen  go  at  night  to  knock  them  on 
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their  silly  heads ;  past  broad  bays  and  narrow 
coves  and  gloomy  chasms  in  the  rocks,  which 
look  like  prison  houses  for  criminal  tritons. 
The  breeze  was  fresh ;  the  sea  was  crisped 
with  little  waves,  and  heaving  with  the  mighty 
roll  of  the  Atlantic. 

'  Think,'  said  the  Poet  softly,  addressing  no 
one  in  particular,  but  looking  at  the  face  of 
the  coxswain,  '  how  the  waves  would  dash 
and  the  spray  fly  over  these  cliffs  in  stormy 
weather.' 

The  girl  lifted  her  eyes,  but  made  no 
reply. 

'  Ay,'  said  the  Pilot,  '  think  of  having  this 

coast  on  vour  lee  at  such  a  time  !     I  was  once 

t/ 

— thirty  years  ago  and  more — sailing  the 
Merry  Maid  of  Penzance,  two  hundred  ton 
barque,  bound  from  Falmouth  to  Bristol  Port.' 
He  proceeded  at   full  length  to  tell  how  by 
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extraordinary  craft  of  seamanship  he  had 
succeeded,  when  such  a  storm  fell  upon  them, 
and  all  thought  they  were  doomed  to  certain 
destruction,  in  steering  that  vessel  straight  into 
Boscastle  Harbour,  and  bringing  her  up  taut 
and  safe,  not  a  spar  carried  away,  nor  a  rope 
lost. 

While  he  related  this  story  his  hearers  were 
silent,  looking  about  them.  It  was  a  dull 
story,  told  with  an  immense  number  of  details, 
with  the  names  of  the  sailors  who  could  be 
called  upon  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  his 
statement,  if  required  ;  a  story  which  called 
for  no  listening. 

'That  is  a  most  interesting  yarn,  Mr. 
Cobbledick,'  said  the  Poet.  'I  am  sure  you 
have  another  to  tell  us.  We  would  much 
rather  listen  than  talk.' 

They  listened  while  the  garrulous  old  man 
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told  tliem  another,  and  then  a  third,  and  a 
fourth,  while  still  the  little  craft  discovered 
headland  after  headland,  and  still  the  black 
inhospitable  rocks  rose  steep  and  high,  a  forti- 
fication of  Nature's  own  design. 

Jack  said  not  a  word  ;  the  presence  of  the 
girl,  so  silent,  so  beautiful,  so  mysterious, 
weighed  down  his  soul.  How  could  such  a 
girl  belong  to  such  a  man?  She  had  not 
spoken.  Perhaps  her  beauty  w^as  one  of  those 
accidents  whereby  out  of  a  rustic  and  common 
stock  sometimes  a  beautiful  flower  is  produced  ; 
the  village  beauty  is  often  the  daughter  of  a 
hind  no  whit  distinguished  above  his  fellows ; 
her  giace,  her  bearing,  her  face,  comes  to  her 
as  a  gift  of  the  gods ;  such  a  girl  should  be 
called  Theodora.  But  generally  when  she 
speaks  the  charm  is  broken ;  for  out  of  that 
maiden's   mouth    there    drop    no    pearls,   but 
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quite  the  contrary ;  and  the  beauty  of  the 
village  belle  is  too  often  of  the  kind  which 
Ave  are  taught  to  associate  with  the  devil ;  it 
looks  better  upon  the  stage,  whither  it  is 
generally  brought,  than  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  it  is  seldom  allowed  to  appear.  This 
girl  possessed  such  a  profile,  such  delicate 
drawing,  such  graceful  hues,  as  might  belong 
to  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  queens  of 
beauty.  Where  did  she  get  it  from?  Was 
Cobbledick  of  aristocratic  descent  ?  Have 
noble  families  intermarried  with  the  Cobble- 
dicks  F  Are  they  connected  by  half  a  dozen 
descents  with  royalty  ?  All  the  morning  long 
they  sailed — all  the  morning  long  the  old 
Pilot  gasconaded  with  story  after  story  of  his 
own  extraordinary  courage  —  in  situations 
where  a  lesser  creature  must  have  been 
crushed.     Captain  Eamsay  was  generally  with 
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him.  He  went  on,  the  young  men  observed, 
without  seeming  to  care  whether  any  one 
hstened  or  not ;  he  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  his  niece.  The  girl  remained  perfectly 
silent ;  once  or  twice,  when  the  Poet  addressed 
her  by  name,  she  replied  with  a  '  yes '  or  '  no,' 
without  adding  a  word.  Still  Jack  lay  and 
looked,  listened  and  wondered. 

Presently  their  captain  put  the  ship  about 
and  they  made  for  home,  beating  up  against  the 
wind.  Then  there  were  fewer  stories,  because 
frequent  tacks  cause  the  thread  of  a  narrative 
to  be  broken,  and  it  is  difficult  when  one  is 
interrupted  in  the  full  flight  of  imagination 
and  has  to  descend  to  earth,  to  renew  with 
fidelity,  truthfulness,  and  consistency.  Now, 
Stephen  was  always  consistent  in  his  details 
while  the  story  lasted.  He  only  altered  the 
story  when  he  told  it  on  another  occasion. 
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The  voyage  homeward,  therefore,  was  more 
silent.  The  girl  still  preserved  the  same  re- 
serve ;  the  Poet  ceased  his  endeavours  to  make 
her  talk.  Jack  still  wondered.  Presently  the 
boat  entered  the  creek  of  Boscastle  ;  Stephen 
lowered  sail,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
standing  on  the  quay.  The  girl,  with  a  slight 
inclination  of  her  head,  walked  quickly  away. 

'  Poet,'  said  Jack,  when  a  few  minutes  later 
they  were  standing  on  the  rocks  above — '  Poet, 
this  is  some  of  your  handiwork.  I  have 
dreamed  a  dream.  I  thought  we  were  in  a 
boat  out  at  sea ;  there  were  cruel  cliffs  along 
the  shore,  with  sharp  teeth  ready  to  grind  and 
destroy  any  ship  that  should  be  driven  upon 
them ;  there  were  black  caves ;  there  were 
long,  hungry- looking  reefs  running  out  to  sea  ; 
there  were  rocks  of  strange  shapes  standing 
by  themselves  in  the  water ;  there  was  a  bright 
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sunshine  and  a  dancing  sea ;  there  was  an  old 
sailor  whose  talk  was  like  the  sound  of  the 
brook  which  ceases  not,  as  the  splash  of  the 
water  from  the  roof  on  a  rainy  day ;  and 
there  was  a  maiden — such  a  maiden,  so  dainty, 
so  sweet.     Give  me  back  my  dream.' 

'  Do  you  remember,'  Jack  presently  asked, 
'-  what  the  old  fellow  was  saying  ? ' 

'  Not  a  word,'  replied  the  Poet.  '  I  was 
thinking  how  such  a  girl  could  be  his  niece. 
Why,  his  wife,  and  his  daughters,  his  female 
cousins,  and  their  daughters,  his  female  con- 
nections by  marriage,  and  their  daughters, 
must  be,  or  have  been,  or  are  about  to  be, 
dumpy,  blowsy,  full-blown,  broad-nosed.  Call 
that  girl  his  niece  ? ' 

'  I  was  thinking  about  her,  too,'  said  Jack ; 
*  I  was  thinking  how  she  came  there.  Do  you 
think  she   is   really  a  person  named  Cobble- 
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dick  ?  Beauty  should  have  a  graceful  name. 
Every  girl  who  turns  out  well  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  change  her  name  for  something 
appropriate,  just  as  the  actresses  do.  Avis  is 
pretty.  How  did  she  get  that  name,  I  wonder? 
Did  you  notice  how  sad  she  seemed?  What 
is  the  matter  with  her,  I  wonder  ?  She  would 
not  speak ;  she  did  not  smile ;  her  face  is  too 
pale ;  her  eyes  are  weighed  down  with  some 
grief.  Good  heavens  !  Does  that  old  villain 
ill-treat  her  ?  '  Jack  clenched  his  fists  as  the 
thought  came  into  his  mind. 

For  two  days  they  had  no  chance  of 
seeing  her  again,  because  she  did  not  leave 
the  cottage.  Yet  the  weather  was  fine.  Was 
she  ill  ?     Did  she  never  come  out  ? 

'  I  must  and  will  see  her,'  said  Jack,  on 
the  third  day. 

His  mind   was  made  up  ;  he  would  attack 
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the  citadel  itself.  He  boldly  went  to  the 
cottage ;  no  one  was  in  the  porch ;  the  door 
stood  open  ;  he  stepped  in  ;  before  him  was 
another  door :  he  knocked  gently,  receiving 
the  customary  invitation  ;  he  opened  it  and 
found  within  the  girl  he  desired  to  speak 
to.  She  was  sitting  at  the  table ;  before 
her  was  a  book,  but  it  was  shut;  she  was 
leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  in  a  weary, 
listless  way. 

'  Do  you  want  my  uncle  ? '  she  asked. 
'  You  will  find  him  at  the  harbour.' 

'  No,'  said  Jack,  turning  very  red.  '  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.' 

'To  me  ? '  She  looked  up  wondering. 
'  To  me  ? ' 

'Yes.'  Jack  blushed  more  violently.  'I 
am  guilty  of  great  presumption  in  daring  to 
call    here ;    but,'   here    he    stammered,    '  the 
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truth   is,   you   are    uuliappy,   and   I   want   to 
know    if    I,    if  we,    my    friend    and   I,    can 

help  ? ' 

'  What  makes  you  think  that  I  am  un- 
happy ?  '  she  asked ,  coldly. 

'  Because  you  are  pale,  and  your  eyes 
are  heavy  ;  because  you  stay  indoors  all  day, 
when  you  ought  to  be  in  the  sunshine ;  because 
you  never  once  smiled  during  the  whole  time 
when  we  were  in  the  boat.  Do  not  think 
that  I  alone  remarked  these  things ;  my 
companion  saw  them  too.  I  know  you  are 
unhappy.' 

'  You  cannot  help,'  she  said,  sadly.  '  No 
one  can  help.' 

'  Let  me  try,'  he  replied.  '  Beheve  me,  I 
am  not  forcing  myself  upon  you  through  any 
idle  curiosity.  I  know  the  world  better  than 
you — better,  perhaps,  than  your  uncle ' 
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She  shuddered  shghtly,  as  if  the  name 
pained  her.  Was  it,  then,  a  fact  that  this 
old  villain  ill-treated  her  ?   '  Let  us  advise ' 

'  Oh  ! '  she  rephed  ;  '  you  are  very  good, 
but  you  cannot  help.  If  you  could  do  me 
any  good,  I  think  I  would  take  your  help. 
You  look  as  if  you  were  a  gentleman,  and 
true.' 

'  I  do  my  best  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  true,* 
said  Jack,  humbly.     '  Try  me.' 

She  shook  her  head  again.  He  saw  that 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

'  Come,'  said  Jack.  '  Will  you  do  one 
thing  which  will  help  ?  ' 

'  What  is  that  ? ' 

'  Put  on  your  hat  and  come  Avith  me  for 
a  walk  upon  the  cliffs.  That  will  do  you 
good.' 

She   hesitated.     It    was    not    through   the 
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fear  that  to  walk  with  a  young  man  would 
be  improper,  because  she  had  never  learned 
by  experience  or  example  that  certain  most 
innocent  things  may  be  regarded  as  improper. 
Not  only  was  the  girl  innocent  herself,  but 
she  was  also  ignorant  of  conventionalities. 
How  should  she  learn  them,  brought  up  in 
a  school  where  no  men  were  present  or 
talked   about  ? 

'  Come,'  said  the  tempter.  '  The  day  is 
bright  and  warm ;  it  is  a  pleasure  even  to 
breathe  on  such  a  day  as  tliis.     Come  with  me.' 

She  looked  at  him  again.  He  was  tall 
and  handsome.  Perhaps  comehness  does  pro- 
duce some  effect  upon  the  minds  of  girls, 
though  they  certainly  manage  to  fall  in  love 
w^ith  the  most  remarkably  ugly  men.  The 
face  was  bright,  too,  and  the  eyes  were 
'  straight.'     She  looked  and  yielded. 

VOL.  II.  s 
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Ten  minutes  later  the  port  and  town  of 
Boscastle  were  lying  at  their  feet,  far  below 
them.  They  were  climbing  the  headland  of 
Willapark.  The  girl  was  a  good  walker, 
though  she  had  taken  to  bad  ways  of  late, 
and  stayed  indoors. 

When  they  reached  the  top,  her  pale  face 
Avas  flushed,  and  her  eyes  were  bright ;  the  set 
look  had  left  her  lips,  and  on  her  mouth  was  a 
smile. 

Jack  was  almost  afraid  to  look  at  her; 
she  seemed  to  him,  still,  a  kind  of  dream. 

'  Let  us  talk,'  he  said. 

They  sat  down,  side  by  side,  as  if  they 
had  known  each  other  since  infancy. 

The  first  day  they  talked  about  the  place  : 
the  second  day  Jack  felt  his  way  to  more 
personal  and  confidential  talk  :  the  third  day 
he  astonished  himself  by  his  boldness  and  success. 
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'  Let  me  be  your  brother,'  he  began,  this 
artful  deceiver,  who  would  have  refused  the 
offer  of  becoming  the  young  lady's  brother 
if  it  had  been  made  in  earnest.  '  My  name 
is  Davenant,  and  they  always  call  me  Jack  ; 
that  is,  my  name  is  not  John,  you  know  ;  but 
if  you  will  call  me  Jack,  it  would  make  things 
simpler.' 

'  But  I  hardly  know  you  at  all,'  she  replied, 
with  a  little  laugh.  '  It  is  so  odd  to  see  a  man 
for  the  third  time  or  so,  and  then  to  call  him 
by  his  Christian  name.' 

'Not  if  that  man  calls  you  by  your 
Christian  name.     Let  us  try.     Now  then  :  Avis 

— what  a  pretty  name ! ' 

'  Jack ! ' — she  blushed  a  rosy  red — '  what  a 
good  name — for  a  man ! ' 

'  Avis,'  he  repeated,  '  now  then  that  we 
are  brother  and  sister — let  us  take  hands  upon 

s  2 
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it' — he  held  out  his  right  hand  and  folded 
hers  with  his  strong  grasp  —  '  tell  me  why 
you  are  unhappy  ?  ' 

'That  would  be  to  tell  you  all  my  poor 
little  history.' 

'  Then  tell  it  me.' 

She  told  him,  as  we  know  it.  He  was 
a  youth  of  quick  sympathies,  and  guessed  more 
than  what  she  told  him.  How  could  he 
help  ? 

'  Avis,'  he  said,  '  this  kind  of  life  cannot 
go  on.  You  must  leave  your  guardian  as  soon 
as  possible.  Strange !  I  wonder  if  he  told 
the  truth  when  he  said  you  were  his  niece  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  know.  The  old  woman  who 
waits  upon  us  says  that  he  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister.' 

'  I  do  not  believe  that  you  are  his  niece 
at  all,'  said  Jack,  stoutly ;  '  but  that  does  not 
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matter.  By  his  own  showing,  your  education 
was  an  accident ;  you  owe  him  nothing  for 
that ;  he  makes  no  pretence  at  affection ;  he 
even  charges  you  an  exorbitant  sum  every 
week  for  your  simple  maintenance  ;  you  are 
left  wholly  alone  and  neglected  ;  you  know  no 
one  in  this  place ;  you  must  leave  it  quickly/ 

'  But  I  can  hear  of  nothing  to  do.  My 
schoolmistress  can  find  me  no  place  as  gover- 
ness, and,  indeed,  I  fear  I  am  not  clever  enough 
to  teach ;  and  I  am  haunted,  day  and  night, 
with  the  thought  that  he  will  force  me  to 
take  any  place  that  I  can  get — even — even — to 
stand  behind  a  bar  and  serve  sailors  with  rum.' 

'  By  heaven  ! '  cried  Jack,  '  that  would  be 
too  much.  But,  Avis,  there  are  other  people 
in  the  world  besides  your  schoolmistress. 
There  are,  for  instance,  the  Poet  and  myself.' 

'  Now  I  have  told  you,'  she  said  simply, 
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'  I  feel  as  if  hope  was  coming  back  to  me. 
Jack  ' — slie  bkished  again  very  prettily  as  she 
called  him  a  second  time  by  his  name — '  you 
will  not  think  I  am  ashamed  to  work,  and 
would  rather  live  on  with  him  in  the  little 
cottage.  To  be  sure,  it  is  njt  pleasant  for  a 
o'irl  to  be  told  that  she  is  not,  which  she 
always  thought  she  was,  a  lady,  but  only  a 
common  sailor's  daughter,  or  a  ship-carpen- 
ter's daughter,  or  whatever  profession  my 
uncle's  fancy  chooses  to  give  my  father  ;  and 
it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  leaving  the  very 
pretence  and  outward  show  of  being  a  lady, 
and  of  descending  to  the  lower  levels  ;  and 
then  there  is  the  terrible  debt.  However  can 
that  money  be  paid  .^  I  owe  him  now  for 
fifteen  weeks,  at  thirty  shillings  a  week.' 

'  I  know  a  way  of  paying  that  debt,'  said 
Jack. 
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'  I  cannot  take  money  from  you,  Mr.  Dave- 
nant,'  she  replied,  with  a  sudden  change  in  her 
manner. 

'  You  shall  not,  Avis.  Here  is  my  plan. 
I  am  a  painter,  an  artist.  What  I  paint  best 
are  heads.  My  pictures  are  worth — well,  not 
too  mucli,  but  something.  I  will  paint  your 
head,  and  I  will  offer  you  for  the  permission  to 
make  that  painting  the  sum  of  thirty  guineas. 
Then  you  can  pay  your  debt.' 

'  But  that  is  taking  money  from  you,'  she 
said. 

'  Not  at  all.  It  is  earning  money  by  work. 
You  will  have  to  sit  to  me  a  dozen  times'  while 
I  am  painting  it.  That  is  yoiu'  part  of  the  work, 
and  very  tedious  work  it  is.  When  the  pic- 
ture is  finished,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  and,  if  it  is  sold,  will  fetch  a  hundred 
guineas,  at  least.' 
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'But  if  it  is  not  sold?' 

'  Then  it  will  be  worth  to  me,'  said  Jack, 
'  a  great  deal  more  than  a  hundred  guineas.' 

But  she  refused  to  take  his  money,  though 
she  promised  to  let  him  paint  her.  Two  days 
afterwards  she  was  astonished  by  a  most  un- 
expected burst  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
Stephen  Cobbledick,  who  informed  her,  with 
eiFusion,  that  she  was  to  consider  the  debt  due 
to  him  on  account  of  board  and  lodging  as 
wiped  off  the  books. 

'  Stephen  Cobbledick,'  he  said,  '  was  always 
a  generous  man.  None  of  his  enemies  ever 
accused  him  of  meanness.  Therefore,  when 
his  niece  came  to  stay  with  him,  he  was  content 
to  share  and  share  so  long  as  there  remained  a 
shot  in  the  locker.'  So  that,  in  fine,  the  past 
was  to  count  as  nothing,  and  the  thirty  shillings 
a  week  was  to  begin  from  that  day  only. 
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He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform  the 
girl  that  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Davenant, 
that  young  gentleman  had  used  strong  expres- 
sions as  to  the  vices  of  greed  and  graspmgness  ; 
that  Mr.  Davenant  had  further  informed  him 
that  he  was  not  iit  to  have  a  girl  at  all  in  his 
charge ;  that  it  was  his,  Mr.  Davenant's,  inten- 
tion to  find  a  more  fitting  asylum  for  her  ;  and 
that,  meantime,  he  would  pay  her  generous 
benefactor  for  what  he  had  already  spent  upon 
her  since  her  arrival,  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a 
week. 

Stephen  was  not  one  of  those  thin-skinned 
people  who  shrink  into  their  shell  on  the 
administration  of  rebuke  ;  not  at  all.  It  was 
customary  on  board  ship  both  to  give  and  to 
take  admonition,  with  or  without  kicks,  ropes- 
ending,  cudgelling,  or  knocking  down,  aiid  no 
offence  on  either  side,   or  subsequent   malice, 
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grumpiness,  or  thought  of  revenge.  He  there- 
fore took  the  money  ;  acknowledged  by  his 
salute  Jack's  rank  as  a  superior  officer,  and 
made  no  difference  in  his  cheerful  manner 
when  he  met  him  that  evening  at  the  Welling- 
ton Arms.  He  liked  Jack,  in  fact,  all  the 
better  for  it. 

Mr.  Davenant,  he  said,  was  born  to  tread 
the  quarter  deck  and  to  give  his  orders  through 
a  trumpet.  He  should  have  been  sent  to  sea, 
by  rights,  where  he  would  have  turned  out  an 
admiral,  or  a  pilot,  at  the  very  least. 

As  for  the  Poet,  Mr.  Cobbledick  regarded 
him  with  aversion.  He  was  always  sneering, 
he  said ;  he  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  finest 
yarn,  and  asked  searching  questions  as  if  they 
were  not  true. 

He  was  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  see  that 
the  girl  was  pretty,  and  that  Jack  had  eyes, 
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and  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  his  niece, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  firm  hold  upon 
hei  financially,  was  to  facilitate,  as  well  as  his 
inexperience  would  allow,  the  growth  of  a 
tender  feeling  towards  the  girl,  as  well  as  the 
interest  she  had  already  aroused  in  the  heart  of 
the  young  fellow  from  London. 

He  wanted  ardently  to  get  rid  of  her.  She 
was  in  his  way ;  he  could  not  live  as  he  liked 
while  she  was  there ;  he  wanted,  as  most 
people  do,  to  revert  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  ways  of  the  Primitive  Man ;  he  would 
have  gnawed  his  bones,  cracked  them  with 
his  teeth  to  extract  the  marrow ;  he  would 
not  have  been  unwilling  to  clothe  himself  in 
skins,  if  there  were  any  to  be  got ;  and  he 
would  have  made  his  cottage  like  the  cave  of 
the  flint  weapon  period.  It  is  painful  to  reflect 
that   mankind   have  not  only  to   be    dragged 
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against  their  will  to  the  chilly  heights  of  culture, 
but  that  they  must  be  kept  there  forcibly,  else 
they  will  relapse  and  wallow  once  more  in  the 
mire.  Poor  Pat,  who  loves  the  society  of  his 
pig  in  his  cabin,  is  a  type  of  what  we  should 
all  become  but  for  the  tyranny  of  people  who 
are  not  only  clean  but  also  powerful. 

Next  to  getting  rid  of  her,  he  wanted  to 
recover  the  money  which  had  been,  against 
his  knowledge,  spent  upon  the  girl.  Seventy 
pounds  a  year !  This  dreadful  prodigality  for 
ten  years  at  least,  besides  what  he  had  spent 
before ;  and  when  he  complained  to  his  man  of 
business  with  Avhom  he  had  left  his  money, 
that  unfeeling  person  called  him  names.  He 
reckoned  it  up.  Seventy  pounds  a  year  for 
ten  years :  that  made  seven  hundred,  with 
which  he  could  have  bought  half-a-dozen 
cottages,   the  only  form  of  investment  which 
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he  knew.  Then  there  was  the  interest — three 
pounds  a  year,  at  least ;  thirty  pounds  more 
gone.  Now,  if  a  gentleman — Stephen  thought 
that  all  gentlemen  were  rich — were  to  fall  in 
love  with  Avis,  it  would  be  hard  if  he  could 
not  extract  from  him,  either  before  or  after 
marriage,  the  return  of  that  sum,  with  a  Httle 
more.  '  I  should  make  it,'  he  said,  wdth 
glistening  eyes;  'I  should  make  it — ay — a 
round  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
Hang  me,  if  for  such  a  girl  as  Avis  a  man 
ought  uDt  to  pay  two  thousand  down.  And 
that  would  m.ake  me  very  comfortable;  very 
comfortable  indeed,  it  would.  Ah !  if  you  do 
keep  a  goin'  on  a  castin'  of  your  bread  upon 
the  waters,  how  it  does  come  back,  some  day, 
to  be  sure !  If  I'd  forty  nieces,  bio  wed  if 
I  wouldn't  treat  'em  all  the  same  way — 
make  'em  ladies,  with  silk  stockings  and  white 
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haDcls,  and  take  two  thousand  pound  apiece 
for  'em  all  round  when  their  chaps  came  to. 
marry  them.  It's  beautiful !  It's  what  the 
lawyers  call,  I  suppose,  a  marriage  settlement. 
I  only  wish  I'd  had  forty — ay,  or  fifty  nieces — 
or  a  hundred,  at  the  same  rate. 

With  this  blissful  dream  of  a  numerous  and 
penniless  family  all  dependent  on  himself,  all 
girls,  and  all  bringing  him  large  dots,  he  in- 
dulged his  waking  hours. 

'  I  must  take  you  back  to  town,  Jack,'  said 
the  Poet. 

'  Not  yet.  I  must  paint  her  face.  I  have 
promised  that.' 

'Do  not  promise  too  much,'  the  Poet  added, 
with  a  meaning  in  his  words.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  conversation  was  held  which  I 
have  already  recorded.  '  Do  not  promise  too 
much.' 
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Jack  turned  from  liis  friend  with  impatience, 
because  at  this  time  he  was  ready  to  promise 
anything. 

She  was  changed  in  those  few  days  since 
first  he  saw  her ;  no  longer  silent  and  de- 
pressed. She  was  bright,  smiling,  and  ready 
to  talk  and  ask  questions.  Life  had  begun  to 
look  cheerful  again  ;  hope  was  in  her  heart,  but 
not  yet  love.  She  was  humble ;  the  know- 
ledge of  her  birth  had  made  her  more  humble 
than  before.  She  w^as  ignorant  of  the  world, 
but  she  knew  enough  to  be  sure  a  gentleman 
ought  not  to  marry  beneath  him ;  not  to  marry 
at  all  seemed  a  light  affliction  to  her,  and  she 
was  resolute  that,  since  no  gentleman  could 
marry  her,  she  would  marry  no  one  at  all. 
Had  she  been  brought  up  among  girls  of 
Stephen  Cobbledick's  class,  she  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  dreamed  continually  of  some 
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gentleman  falling  in  love  with  her.  That  is, 
indeed,  the  dream  of  tlie  London  dressmaker, 
and,  I  daresay,  of  the  humblest  girl  that  lives. 
The  kmg  and  the  beggar-maid  ;  the  Prince  and 
Cinderella ;  how  many  stories  have  been  writ- 
ten, how  many  dreams  dreamed,  upon  this 
theme?  Because  poor  Avis  had  been  taught 
to  believe,  as  all  gentlewomen  try  to  believe, 
that  a  gentleman  cannot  fall  in  love  below  his 
station,  she  concluded  that  she  was  never  to 
marry  at  all.  A  sad  thing  to  have  no  lover, 
no  husband,  and  no  joy  of  little  children;  a 
grievous  thing,  yet  a  light  thing  in  comparison 
with  that  threatened  descent  into  the  rous^h 
world,  from  which  her  new  friend  promised 
somehow  to  rescue  her.  She  had  no  thought 
of  love.  Jack,  the  kind  and  generous-hearted 
Jack,  pitied  her  loneliness  ;  he  would  find  some- 
thing  for   her,    some    place    somewhere ;    she 
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asked  not  what  or  when  ;  she  left  it  trustfully 
to  him. 

The  portrait,  too,  was  begun.  While 
she  sat,  Jack  could  gaze  upon  her  without 
reproach. 

As  he  looked  and  transferred  her  features 
to  the  canvas,  he  fell  more  and  more  in  love. 
Yet  he  said  no  word  of  love ;  nor  did  he  by 
any  of  those  outward  signs,  common  among 
lovers,  betray  his  passion.  "For  as  yet  he  was 
uncertain  what  to  do ;  he  thought  of  her 
happiness,  or  tried  to  think  of  that,  first ;  but 
while  he  set  himself  to  work  to  reason  out  the 
thing  calmly,  the  recollection  of  her  voice, 
which  was  cheerful  and  sweet — not  low,  which 
is  so  common  an  afiectation  among  women — 
came  upon  him,  and  his  heart  leaped  up  ;  or  he 
thought  of  her  eyes  so  limpid  and  so  deep  ;  or 
the  outline  of  her  face,  which  he  drew  per- 
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petually  upon  every  margin ;  or  her  tall  and 
lissom  figm*e  ;  and  he  could  not  reason  because 
he  felt. 

At  first  he  argued  with  himself  that  a  girl 
living  in  such  a  manner  could  not  but  be 
coarse  in  her  ideas  ;  yet  she  had  so  hved,  he 
remembered,  but  three  short  months,  and  it 
was  pain  and  misery  to  her.  There  are  minds 
which  can  never  be  coarse  and  common,  just  as 
there  are  some  which  can  never  be  pure  and 
sweet. 

It  had  not  entered  into  his  scheme  of  life  to 
marry  early.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
preach  the  doctrine  that  it  is  best  to  make  your 
way  first,  your  name,  if  that  is  possible,  and 
your  income,  before  you  commit  yourself  to 
the  chances  of  matrimony.  Now,  his  name 
was  not  yet  made,  but  was  already  in  the 
making,  so  to  speak ;  and  his  fortune  was  all  to 
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be  made.  As  for  any  feeling  that  he  would 
marry  beneath  him,  that  was  far  from  being  in 
his  thoughts  at  all.  Who  marries  Avis,  he 
said,  cannot  possibly  marry  beneath  him. 

It  was  so  pleasant,  this  time  of  roaming 
about  with  the  girl,  talking,  sitting  together, 
walking  on  the  cliffs,  or  sailing  in  the  boat, 
that  he  was  loth  to  disturb  it.  The  days  went 
on,  and  every  day  he  saw  more  of  her  ;  the 
honest  fishermen  of  Boscastle  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  courting.  Avis  had  no  shame 
to  run  and  meet  him  while  he  was  yet  afar  off; 
she  had  no  shame  in  telling  him  all  she  thought 
and  hoped ;  she  showed  him  her  very  soul 
unconsciously  in  perfect  trust.  Together  they 
made  journeys  to  see  the  places  of  which  the 
girl  had  heard  so  many  weird  legends  in  her 
childhood.  The  Castle  of  Tintagel,  St.  Nigh  • 
ton's  Keive,  and  Minster  Church,  where  Jack 
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made  sketches,  always  with  Avis  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  and  they  went  to  Forrabury  Church 
together,  Avis  haunted  no  more  by  the  foolish 
fear  of  meeting  any  of  her  schoolfellows. 

'  I  told  the  girls,'  she  said,  '  that  I  was 
going  into  the  world  to  find  a  father  and  a 
mother,  and,  perhaps,  a  sister  and  a  brother. 
But,  Jack,  I  never  thought  that  I  should  find  so 
kind  a  brother  as  you/ 

Eemarks  such  as  these  are  difficult  to 
receive  under  similar  circumstances.  Yet  Jack, 
through  some  fear  of  the  result,  or  some  scruple 
about  himself,  would  not  say  the  words  which 
would  sever  that  fraternal  bond. 

END    OF   THE   SECOND   VOLUME. 
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